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‘}l VAUGHAN & BUSHNELL 


475 ad ba 
Guarantee of Quality Behind Them 
Nets The V. & B. NAIL HAMMERS are manufactured by the drop forge process which is 
the most improved method. _ In this process the steel is pounded close, thus refining it, and the 
i hammers are all uniform in shape as they are made in positive dies. The eyes are forged 
15% smaller toward the center than at the ends and act as a lock to hold the handle tight and secure. 
210 The faces of the hammers are crowning and can be used on the highest-finished wood with- 
“50% out marring. A design of claws is used that will give leverage when pulling, with the least 
.50 ° . 
10 effort. The handles are of second growth hickory, properly proportioned, and firmly wedged 
2 into the hammer under high pressure. 
50% There is a natural feeling about a V. & B. HAMMER that means a satisfied customer. 
15% Why not sell your customer a hammer and at the same time a guarantee of satisfaction? 
ial Write us and learn how you can do this. 
2 40 
is Our Large Complete Catalog will be Cheerfully Sent Upon Request 
1 40 


VAUGHAN & BUSHNELL 
4 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF FINE TOOLS 
2114 Carroll Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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We Will Tell You Why There Is A Big Demand For 


IMP ERIAL WARM AIR FURNACES 


| It is because they are All-Steel. The 
body is rolled from a single plate of steel, 
securely riveted together in one place 
only. 

4] Absolutely gas and dust tight. 

{] No asbestos packing used. 


§ Will radiate more heat than either 
cast or wrot iron warm air heaters. 











{| Dealers, you must supply the ever 
increasing demand for All-Steel warm air 
heaters. Then why not give your trade 
the best? IMPERIAL ALL-STEEL 
WARM AIR FURNACES will get busi- 
ness for you and the satisfaction they 
give will keep it. 

{| Write to day for complete information 
and new illustrated circulars. 


IMPERIAL FURNACE CO. 


Marshalltown, Iowa 








Hygiene calls for 


FRONT RANK 
FURNACES 


Science tells us that warmed air—pure 
warmed air taken from the great out- 
doors and thus warming a home, is the 
ideal method for comfort and health. 
FRONT RANK WARM AIR FUR- 
NACES represent 28 years of painstak- 
ing work, and stand today as the ideal of 
their type. Ask for attractive dealer’s 
proposition. 


HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 


4045-57 Forest Park Boulevard, Saint Louis, Missouri 





























ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 


PuBLISHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITs Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PosTAGE Pain $2.00 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR POSTAGE Paip $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PostaGE Pap $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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IN THIS ISSUE OF AMERICAN ARTISAN, there is pub- 
lished on page 36, a report of an address delivered by 
President J. C. McFarland, at the meet- 


Licensing ing of the Allied Sheet Metal Contrac- 
Sheet Metal + “F ag : : 
Cc tors’ Association of Chicago, in which a 
onfractors. 


suggestion is made that if carried out in 
the right manner bids fair to stop many of the evils 
which now confront the sheet metal contracting busi- 
ness. 

President McFarland suggests that, in common with 
other building trades, the sheet metal contracting busi- 
ness should be licensed—if not by the city, by a com- 
mittee composed of contractors, respresentatives’ of 
supply houses and others interested. 

Such action, in our opinion, would be a distinct step 
forward, because it would automatically stop many 
men from engaging in the sheet metal contracting busi- 
ness until they had acquired and demonstrated their 
ability to conduct such a business in the right manner. 

It might be said that this would be undue interfer- 
ence with the rights granted by the Constitution of 
the United States, but the facts of the case are that 
under the law such arrangements exist in other 
branches of the building trades and that through the 
existence of these arrangements many of the most 
serious abuses have been abolished. 

A man may be an excellent mechanic and still have 
no appreciation whatever of the most important prin- 
ciples of business management. He may be able to 
figure accurately on the amount of material required 
and the time needed for completing a certain piece of 
work and still may not know how to figure a job so 
that it will yield him a fair profit. 

sy his lack of knowledge in this regard, he may 
secure contracts which when completed represent an 
actual loss to him and thereby will have prevented 
somebody else who did know how to figure properly 
from obtaining the contract and making a profit. 

So far as the consumer is concerned, it is a thor- 
oughly demonstrated fact that in the long run the sheet 
metal contractor who is not a good business man does 
not do good work, because in order to make a living he 
must “skimp” on the job, to make up for the items 
he has omitted to figure in on his estimate. 

Considering the matter from every angle it is the 
opinion of AMERICAN ARTISAN that the suggestion 
made by President McFarland is one that is worthy 
of the most serious consideration and one which if 
carried out even if in some other way than that in- 
timated is bound to result in material improvement in 
the sheet metal contracting business. 
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Ir 1s A regrettable fact that instances are found 
where traveling salesmen are remiss in their duty to- 

Salesmen 2td the house by whom they are em- 
Cooperating Ployed, such as, for instance, in the mat- 
in Correction ter of correcting certain trade abuses. 

of Abuses. Some salesmen are willing to permit con- 
cessions as to discount, quantity, mode and time of 
delivery and then expect their employers to back them 
up, so as to “save the salesman’s face” with the cus- 
tomer. 

Much of this trouble, however, arises from the 
fact that the men on the firing line are not furnished 
with proper information as to the reasons for certain 
terms and rules in connection with the sale of the line 
they are employed to sell. 

If a salesman knows what it costs his house to do 
business, what the gross and net profits are (the first 
being steadily increased and the two last decreasing 
with the same regularity) he is far less likely to put 
his “judgment” up against the rules by which he is 
supposed to be governed, but which altogether too 
often are not observed. 

It is always good policy to give substantial reasons 
to the salesmen as to why a certain course is to be 
followed, while on the other hand a seemingly arbi- 
trary stand is almost always certain to be evaded, re- 
sulting in having the salesman’s feelings hurt when 
called to account, to say nothing about injuring his 
efficiency or the firm’s standing with its customers. 








lr 1f WERE really necessary to prove that the retail 
hardware dealer is the logical retail distributor of 
Automobile Accessories this could easily 


Stopping 

Abuses in be done, for the only basis upon which 
Automobile |, . a cgi es acne vi 
Accessory this business can be satisfactorily estab- 
Business. ished is that of efficient and economical 


service to the owners of automobiles, and it has been 
thoroughly demonstrated that—taking them as a class 
garage owners and their employes have utterly 
failed in this regard. 

In the first place, they have not carried a reason- 
ably complete stock of the various items—for the 
simple reason that they did not have the capital. This 
in itself would prevent efficient and prompt service. 
The automobile owner has been forced to go without 
the use of his car for days until the accessory or re- 
pair part could be obtained from the manufacturer. 

In the second place, it is a well known fact that 
automobile owners have been mulcted by crooked 
chauffeurs and crooked garage owners, usually work- 
ing in collusion, to the extent of millions of dollars; 
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New York City car owners, for instance, being esti- 
mated to contribute over $2,000,000 a year to these 
grafters, for parts or repairs, for which there was 
really no reason, or in overcharges made by garage 
the dishonest chauffeurs 


owners—and in which 


shared. 
Wherever, on the other hand, the Automobile Ac- 


cessory business has been handled by the retail hard- 
ware dealer, such abuses and failure to render ef- 
ficient service has been conspicuously scarce, because 
he has been trained in doing business along legitimate 
lines and as a result has conducted this department 
of his store as a regular merchandising proposition, 
soliciting trade in the natural and honest way and 
charging only fair prices for his merchandise. 

It is, therefore, only a natural result that manu- 
facturers and wholesale distributors of Automobile 
Accessories, as a class, have come to regard the retail 
hardware dealers as the proper link in the chain of 
distribution for these articles—all of which is, of 
course, as it should be. 








Tuey say that every German soldier’s uniform is 
equipped with a double set of trouser buttons, which 
is only another way of indicating the 
great thoroughness with which the Ger- 
man Government and German business 
are conducted, and wherever our sym- 
pathies may be with the nations engaged in the cruel 
war, we all must agree that “Efficiency” certainly is 
evidenced in every sphere of German activity, even if 
we may disagree with some of the methods employed 
by the German Government. 

Real efficiency, or rather the appreciation of the 
absolute necessity for efficiency is only in its inception 
in this country, so far as the general public is con- 
cerned. To be sure, we hear much talk about it, but 
the actual evidences of real efficiency are compara- 
tively scarce, and much of the blame for this must 
be laid upon the shoulders of employers, who in alto- 
gether too many instances are making little or no 
effort to train their employes along lines that will give 
them the real fundamental knowledge of their trade 
or business. 

The highly specialized organization of many indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises is sometimes given 
as an excuse for this neglect, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the same neglect is found in many places 
where employes do general work and where, therefore, 
it would seem imperative that the employer should 
make every effort to make his men “all-around ef- 
ficient.”’ 

It is fortunate, however, that a growing number of 
employers are coming to a realization of this impor- 
tant matter, and that their efforts are being directed 
along the right lines, so that the young men and boys 
who are now entering trade or commerce will be 
trained both in the theory and in the practice of the 
work in which they are to make their livelihood. 

A man never becomes really efficient unless he un- 
derstands the “whys and wherefores” of what he is 
doing, and that is what we are trying to accomplish 
in such institutions as the David Ranken, Jr., School 
of Mechanical Trades and the National School, St. 


Two Sets of 
Trouser 
Buttons. 


Louis, Missouri; Pratt Institute at Brooklyn, New 
York City; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; Bradley Polytechnical Institute, Peoria, Illi- 
nois, as well as in many of our public schools where 
really practical instruction is given in the theory and 
practice of various trades and vocations. 








ONE OF THE serious factors in the present condi- 
tion is the supposed shortage of coal, both for home 
and industrial purposes. 

The coal producers claim that there 
is a shortage of two million tons of an- 
thracite coal and that the miners are to 
blame because they have taken too many holidays, 
but the miners say that they have worked as many 
days this year as in 1915. They claim that the rail- 
roads are to blame because they have failed to pro- 
vide sufficient cars to ship the coal that is being 
mined. 

Taking everything into consideration, it appears 
that the last named “party” is “entitled” to a consider- 
able portion of the responsibility, because it is well 
established fact that although every commercial and 
industrial enterprise in the country has been running 
at full blast during the past eighteen months, the rail- 
roads remained out of the market and did not even 
buy cars enough to replace those that were taken out 
of service because of being worn out. 

If a retail hardware dealer had followed the same 
policy he would have been out of business today, be- 
cause he wouldn’t have anything to sell. 


Car Shortage 
and High 
Coal Prices. 








For QUITE A WHILE there has been a movement 
to “save daylight” in stores, shops and factories. In 
isolated cases actual tests have 


some 
Turning een made in factories all of which are 
Back the _. : e 
Clock. said to have resulted in general satis- 


faction: the workers started an hour 
earlier, quit an hour earlier and had more of the 
“day” before bedtime at their own disposal; the out- 
put of the factory was greater and better, thus pleas- 
ing the stockholders. 

But so far, there has been no real general effort to 
turn the clock back, which it is said must be done if 
the movement is to result in a general adoption of the 
rule to start and quit an hour earlier. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the proposition has been taken 
up by the Chamber of Commerce, and for two 
years Cleveland has had “Eastern” instead of “Cen- 
tral” time, although the railroads are not in favor of 
it, claiming that such a course, if followed by some 
communities and not by others, will cause a great deal 
of confusion and difficulty in the matter of train 
schedules. 

It would seem that the simplest way would be to 
decide in each case to start an hour earlier and quit 
an hour earlier, according to the method of counting 
the time, without interfering with the running of the 
clock. There would be only a few people, we are 
sure, who would object to start, say at 7 o’clock in- 
stead of 8 o’clock in the morning, provided they knew 
that their day of work was ended at 4 o’clock instead 
of 5 o'clock in the afternoon. During the summer 
months they would then have a couple of hours good 
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daylight at their homes in which to look after such 
affairs and work as might need attention, and in the 
winter they would usually reach their homes before 
sundown. 

The main point to keep in mind is that we start our 
work too late in the day at the present time and under 
the present conditions. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








Fred E. Muzzy, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
writes me from Charlottetown, Prince “dward Island, 
Canada, that his silver black fox “farm” is doing well, 
thank you. Cash dividends were twelve percent and 
the clever little animals showed an increase of fifty 
percent. 

* * XK 

I am in receipt of a picture post card from “Bill” 
Gormley, of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chi- 
cago, who has been on a fishing expedition in northern 
Wisconsin. 

“Bill” claims that he caught three fish up in one of 
the lakes beyond Antigo which were so large that they 




















Not a Bad Catch for a Day. 


had to be loaded on the dray shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration by means of a derrick. He also says 
that the water in the lake was lowered almost six 
inches when the fish were pulled out. 

. es 


That famous anti-suffragist of the Hardware Club 
of Chicago, “Bill” Carroll, who is traveling for the 
Payson Manufacturing Company, Chicago, was trying 
to tell Irving S. Kemp, the proud father of a baby 
boy, that women were of a very materialistic nature, 
and this is the story he used to illustrate: 

No matter where they were, he made love to her. 
Their engagement had lasted for several weeks, but 
he could scarcely bear to wait for comparative pri- 
vacy to whisper his devotion and to ask for vows of 
constancy. And so it was that he murmured sweet 
somethings across the little glass-topped table in the 
drug store where they were consuming cooling bev- 
erages and messes. 

He looked deeply into her sparkling eyes. “You 
are all mine!” he breathed. And then a doubt seemed 
to come over him, and he whispered anxiously: “Could 
you bear to think of another?” 

“Oh, darling!’ she whispered, blushing a little. 
“T’ve already had two. But I don’t think one more 


17 
fruit sundae would hurt me. You're so thoughtful, 
dear—and so extravagant!” 

x * x 


In the November issue of System there appears an 
article by Henry Ford, the automobile maufacturer, 
in which he tells “How I Made a Success of My Busi- 
ness.” 

The introductory paragraphs, to my mind, indicate 
not only what Mr. Ford considers the reasons for his 
success, but what must be the foundation for the suc- 
cess of any man, no matter in which business he may 
be engaged, and so I am going to quote his statement: 

“There is one principle which a man must follow 
if he wishes to succeed, and that is to understand 
human nature. I am convinced by my own experi- 
ence, and by that of others, that if there is any secret 
of success it lies in the ability to get another person’s 
point of view and see things from his angle as well as 
from your own. 

“It makes no difference if a man employs ten men 
or ten thousand, the success of his business will be in 
direct proportion to his understanding of human na- 
ture. I would even go so far as to say that this 
faculty is the business man’s greatest asset.” 

a 


The Honorable Charles S. Hubbard, Commissioner 
of Public Safety of Pittsburgh, member of the Old 
Guard, and famous in Hardwaredom, sends me a 
birdseye view of the “Smoky City,” which certainly 
doesn’t give any indication of the soot and smoke 
which are supposed to have been the cause of the un- 
attractive name of that thriving city. 

Naturally, Charles urges his fellow citizens to “keep 
their safety always in mind,” which is a bit of advice 
that is good anywhere, even if one isn’t a “peace-at- 
any-price” advocate. 

-* 2 

The farmers of one community in Oklahoma are 
making preparations to entertain the merchants of 
their town, according to a report from a local secre- 
tary of merchants there. That is surely co-operation 
of the right sort and something I would like to see in 
other states. 

*K *k *k 

“God must have loved the common people, he made 
so many of them,” is a saying credited to Abraham 
Lincoln, who came from the so-called “lower strata” 
of Society and made of himself the greatest president 
of the United States. 

There are many men who will never accomplish 
great deeds, but that is no reason why they should not 
do their best, which is very aptly expressed in the fol- 
lowing bit of verse that I noticed some time ago: 

The Man Who Does His Best. 
We cannot all be geniuses, or conquer wealth and fame, 
We cannot all do wondrous things, to make ourselves a name. 


We cannot all feel confident of meeting every test, 
But when we have our work to do, we all can do our best. 


Our best may not be wonderful, judged by a standard high, 
3ut we can all do something well, if we will only try. 
And if we try our level best, performing every task 

With all our might, why, that is all that any one can ask. 


We cannot all be famous—if we were ’twould cheapen fame, 
We cannot all be rich enough to give ourselves a name. 
We cannot all expect to be distinguished from the rest, 
But some reward is certain for the man who does his best. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








PENNSYLVANIA STOVE SALESMEN TO HOLD 
ANNUAL BANQUET AND RECEPTION 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20. 





The Stove Salesmen’s Association of Pennsylvania 
will hold their Annual Banquet and Reception on 
Wednesday, December 20th, at Hotel Walton, Phila- 
delphia. 

Bartley J. Doyle, Vice-president of the Salesmen’s 
Congress, is to deliver the principal address. 

In order that the Committee in charge may be 
able to make proper provision, it is urged that mem- 
bers forward at once their reservations for seats, ac- 
companied by check for $4.00 for each ticket, to 
James McGaw, Secretary, 2223 East Cumberland 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The, reception will be held from 2 to 6 P. M., dur- 
ing which time there will be a fine program of enter- 
tainment. The banquet which will be served at 7 
P. M. will be followed by a vaudeville by high class 
artists.~ 





ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR A GAS RANGE. 


Harry J. Hoover, Norwood, Ohio, has been granted 
United States 
copyright on the 
ornamental. de- 
sign for a gas 
range, which is 
shown in the ac- 
companying _ il- 
lustration, wun- 
der number 49,- 
888. The term 
of patent is 
fourteen years. 
The claim was 
filed August 31, 1916, and the serial number is 117,944. 
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PRICES ON STOVES AND RANGES ADVANCED. 








The following notice was sent out on November 
18th by the Born Steel Range Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio: : 

“Owing to further advances in the metal market 
and other increases in the cost of production, we are 
obliged to add to the selling prices of our lines. 
Former quotations are hereby on this date withdrawn, 
and new prices as low as conditions will permit will be 
quoted upon application.” 

This is only what could be expected, for as shown 
in the editorial which was published on page 17 of 
the November 18th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE REcorD, prices on all lines of raw and 


semi-finished material, as well as wages, have been 
materially advanced. 





a> 
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TWO LARGE OVENS GREAT CONVENIENCE 
IN GAS RANGE. 





A feature in an all gas range that will be quickly 
appreciated by the housewife is said to be embodied 
in the Cham- 
pion Number 60 
Gas Range. This 
is the two large 
ovens, 10 by 18 
inches and 14 
inches high, 
which are built 
practically on 
the cooking level 
and hence af- 
ford a great 
convenience as 
regards the sav- 
ing of energy 
and fuel expense. With such a range the housewife, 
it is declared, can bake in the upper oven and roast 
in the lower oven at the same time with but one fire, 
while boiled dinners can be cooked over the lid in the 
bottom of the upper oven and the unpleasant odors 
passed up the flue. The range can be furnished with 
the ovens on the right or left hand side and numbers 
among its other features:a storage oven, 2114 inches 
wide, 20% inches deep and 11 inches high; one sim- 
mering, two medium and two giant burners, white 
enameled splashers, white enamel doors, and drip and 
broiler pan. The castings are of ebony finish and are 
said to require no blacking. Further particulars are 
contained in the catalog of Champion Stoves and 
Ranges which will be sent to dealers upon request by 
the Champion Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


~~ = 
-oo 


MOLD SHELL PATENTED. 


CHAPIN 





Champion Number 60 Gas Range. 








John R. Wood, Newark, New Jersey, and Daniel 
Curtis Epright, Spring City, Pennsylvania, assignors 
by mesne assignments to Abram Cox Stove Company, 
Philadelphia, have secured United States patent rights, 
under number 1,204,528, for a mold shell described in 


the following: 

As a new arti- 
cle of manu fac- 
ture, a mold shell 
having a_ sub- 
stantially open 
top, bars extend- 
ing across sal 
top, and connect- 
ing means be- 
tween said lars 
and said top permitting the said bars to be adjustably secure 
to the top. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west= 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








The Palace Hardware Company, 913 State Street, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, plans to build a warehouse to cost 
about $60,000. 

The American Fork and Hoe Company, Fort Mad- 
ison, Iowa, will proceed at once to build a plant cost- 
ing about $100,000. 

The Chicago Hardware Foundry Company, North 
Chicago, Illinois, will build an additional foundry 
105X135 feet, a portion to be utilized as a machine 
shop temporarily. 

Walter Reimann, Vice-president of the Boebinger 
Hardware Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
elected President of that Company, to succeed the 
late Albert Boebinger. 

The Mansfield Electric Hardware Manufacturing 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio, has been inccrporated 
with a capital of $20,000 by Peter T. Curley, E. J. 
Gilbert, T. R. Barnes and S. A. Foetz. 

The D. & W. Machine Company, Mount Vernon, 
New York, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 to manufacture machinery, tools,. hardware, 
etc., by H. N. Kelly, R. G. Chase and A. L. King. 

F. S. Wheeler, President of the American Can 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York City, is taking 
bids on a four story factory and power plant, 268x484 
feet, to cost $200,000 and to be built in Maywood, IIli- 
nois. 

The Stoeker-Smith Manufacturing Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $20,000 to manufacture hotel kitchen 
equipment. The incorporators are Arnold L. Stoeker, 
Wright Smith and Samuel M. Woodson. 


— 





WHOLESALE HARDWARE CATALOGS WANTED 
FOR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is making a library at its offices in the Wool- 
worth Building in New York City, of wholesale hard- 
ware catalogs, and of wholesale automobile accessory 
catalogs for the use of its staff and of members of the 
Association and visitors generally. 

“It will give us pleasure,” says Secretary F. D. 
Mitchell, “to add to our library the catalogs of mem- 
bers of either the two big organizations with which 
we are affiliated. In fact, we hope to have them all 
on display before very long. Send them in, gentle- 
men; they will be acknowledged, used and appreci- 


ated.” 


HANS RIEG WILL SPEAK AT TUESDAY 
LUNCHEON OF HARDWARE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO. 


At Tuesday Luncheon of the Hardware Club of 
Chicago, the Honorable Hans Rieg, who for many 
years has been in the Government Service at Wash- 
ington, D. C., will address the members and _ their 
friends on “How Things Are Done at the National 
Capital.” Mr. Rieg will also point out some of the 
reasons for our failure in the past to secure any con- 
siderable share of trade with foreign countries, espe- 
cially on manufactured articles. 





PORTO RICAN HARDWARE BUYER WILL BE 
IN CHICAGO IN NEAR FUTURE. 


Norman L. Anderson, Commercial Agent in Charge 
of the Chicago District Office of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in a letter to AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HarpWARE ReEcorp, states that Mr. 
Estoban Terrats, San Juan, Porto Rico, will arrive in 
Chicago in the near future, for the purpose of buying 
hardware, paint and shoe leather. He will make his 
headquarters at the District Office, 504 Federal Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


2 
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PRESIDENT PLUMB OF AMERICAN 
HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION REQUESTS SUGGESTIONS 
FOR YEAR’S ACTIVITIES. 





In the following letter to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
ITARDWARE Recorp, President Fayette R. Plumb, of 
the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
requests the members to cooperate to the fullest pos- 
sible extent with the officers and to forward sugges- 
tions as to what in their opinion should be among the 
chief activities of the Association: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD: 

In order that our Association may be of the greatest 
practical benefit to each individual member through- 
out the whole year it has been thought wise to lay out 
certain definite fields of activity and to appoint com- 
mittees, the chairmen of which will be members of the 
executive Committee or officers of the Association. 
Ikach committee will be responsible for getting all the 
benefit possible out of its particular field of activity 
for our. members. 

The chairmen of these committees 
fullest assistance from the Secretary’s office and will 
undoubtedly issue communications to the members 
We ask from each member a 


will have the 


from time to time. 
hearty response to any request which the chairman of 
any committee may make for information or assist- 


ance, 
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Your officers realize that their election is not simply 
an honor, but also an opportunity to serve and are 
all anxious to do as much as is in their power. The 
fullest good to the Association, however, can come 
only through the co-operation of each individual mem- 
ber. 

The writer especially will appreciate any suggestions 
as to how we can during the next twelve months make 
our Association work of the most practical benefit to 
our membership. Won’t you show your loyalty to and 
your interest in the Association by giving just a few 
moments’ thought to this subject and writing now the 
one particular, most important thing which you be- 
lieve your officers should do to be of most service to 
our members? 

Yours very truly, 
FAYETTE R. Pumps, President. 
New York City, November 21, 1916. 





TWENTY=NINE COLORS IN LINE OF PAINTS, 
STAINS AND ENAMELS RETAILING 
AT TEN CENTS. 





On many occasions the retail hardware dealer has 
calls for small cans of paints, stains and enamels, 
and this demand, it is said, can be fully met with the 
Di-Mel-Ine line which is furnished in cans retailing 
at ten cents. This is a complete and compact line 
containing 29 colors in all and comprising ten colors 
in prepared paint, six colors in varnish stain, seven 
colors in enamel paint, two colors in screen enamel, 
stovepipe enamel, furniture varnish, gold paint and 
aluminum paint. While reasonable in price, the vari- 
ous kinds of paint, stain and enamel are said to give 
excellent service, and, furthermore, a liberal amount 
is contained in each can. For example, ten cents will 
bring the customer half a pint of good stovepipe 
enamel—a glossy, brilliant jet black that, according to 
the manufacturers, withstands heat and weather con- 
ditions and prevents rust, being suitable for every- 
thing made of iron, whether for indoor or outdoor 
use. The manufacturers offer assortments for job- 
bers and dealers which include the full color variety 
and are packed with advertising matter. All colors 
can also be obtained from open stock. Descriptive 
folders giving further particulars, together with color 
cards, can be obtained from the Montauk Paint Man- 
ufacturing Company, 160-164 Second Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 
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PAXTON AND GALLAGHER COMPANY, 
OMAHA, PUBLISH CATALOG SECTIONS 
ON STOVES, GUNS AND 
FURNITURE. 








Three new sections of its general hardware cata-“ 
log have just been published by the Paxton and 
Gallagher Company of Omaha, Nebraska. They are 
of Department G, Stoves and Stove Accessories ; De- 
partment K, Guns and Sporting Goods, and Depart- 
ment T, Furniture and Woodenware. The stoves and 
stove accessories department illustrates a wide line 
of wood, coal and gas cook stoves, thermostats, warm 
air heaters, heating stoves, ovens for gasolene and 
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oil stoves, coal hods, collars, stove pipe, etc. In the 
sporting goods section guns, revolvers and ammuni- 
tion, tents, hammocks, toy automobiles and hand cars, 
sleds, roller skates, ice skates, athletic supplies and 
fishing tackle are shown. In the furniture depart- 
ment are descriptions and illustrations of sewing ma- 
chines, carpet sweepers, vacuum cleaners, go-carts 
refrigerators, washing machines, ice cream freezers 
wringers, churns, miscellaneous woodenware, kitchen 
cabinets, etc. Copies of these catalog sections will be 
sent upon request, by the Paxton and Gallagher Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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A. C. PENN, INCORPORATED, TAKE OVER 
SALE OF ULTRALITE FLASHLIGHT. 








The sale of the Ultralite Flashlight, a vest pocket 
telescoping, portable electric lamp that was recently 
placed on the market, has just been 
taken over by A. C. Penn, Incor- 
porated, manufacturers of the 
Penn Safety Razors. This lamp is 
said to fill many requirements not 
met by the ordinary type, and has 
just been adopted by the Boy 
Scouts of America as their official 
flashlight. The first illustration 
herewith shows how it is telescoped 
for carrying, in which case it fits 
into the vest pocket, measuring 2 by 3% inches. This 
also shows the protecting cover which keeps the bulb 
clean and free from _ breakage. 
When used as a portable lamp, as 
pictured in the second illustration, 
it stands on its own base, measures 
2 by 6 inches, and is said to give a 
broad ray of light which is thrown 
from the concentrated light cham- 
ber wherever needed, leaving both 
hands free. In the telescoped posi- 
tion, with the protecting cover 
open, the Ultralite may be used as 





The “Ultralite” 
Telescoped. 





—e a flashlight, and in both of its 
ia — forms it is said to serve a wide 


range of uses. Further particulars, together with 
price list, can be obtained from A. C. Penn, Incor- 
porated, 100 Lafayette Street, New York City. 


~~ =a 





WRITE FOR THESE BOOKLETS ON 
MECHANICS’ TOOLS. 





“t500 Good Tools” for carpenters and machinists 
are manufactured by the Goodell-Pratt Company, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, and the line is featured in 
circulars, pamphlets, booklets, etc, which will, no 
doubt, prove an interesting addition to the trade lit- 
erature of any retail hardware dealer. Practically 
every tool or device that the mechanic requires in his 
work is included in this line, as well as a number of 
useful household tools. All are described as being 
durably and efficiently made of the best materials, 
with the point in view that a good mechanic never 
economizes on tools—he cannot afford to, because the 
quality of his work and therefore his reputation de- 
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pend to a great extent on the kind of tools he uses. 

Among the “1500 Good Tools” are bench drills, 
screw drivers, hacksaws, bit braces, gauges, levels, 
squares, breast drills, nail sets, vises, wrenches, 
punches, steel rules, calipers, etc., and the merits of 
each group are attractively set forth in the various 
circulars, pamphlets and booklets, some of them be- 
ing highly interesting and enlightening. This group 
of printed matter, together with copies of the large 
pocket catalog illustrating and describing the entire 
line, will be sent gratis upon request, to retail hard- 
ware dealers addressing the Goodell-Pratt Company, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


= 
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SECURE THESE CATALOGS OF BICYCLES, 
TOYS, ELECTRICAL AND BUILDING 
SUPPLIES. 








The numerous items manufactured and distributed 
by the Simmons Hardware Company, are listed in 
separate catalogs issued by the Company, which deal 
respectively with Toys, Bicycles and Bicycle Sundries, 
Electrical Supplies’ Building Supplies, etc. In the 
catalog of toys, which are especially selected for the 
retail hardware trade, it is pointed out that in the 
Company’s first year in the toy business last season, 
they sold every toy they had, while the customers 
clamored for more; this year they are prepared for 
double the 1915 business but advise placing orders 
' promptly as they cannot be sure of factory reorders. 
Quite a variety of toys is listed in the catalog and 
two assortments are suggested which will save time 
and trouble in the selection of good selling lines. The 
second catalog illustrates the line of bicycles and sup- 
plies, the preface emphasizing the fact that the Com- 
pany’s bicycle factory has been in operation continu- 
ously for 20 years and hence they are in a position to 
back up their products with the strongest guarantee 
possible. The Electrical Supplies Catalog illustrates 
the newest designs in electrical goods as well as those 
that have stood the test of popular approval, each item 
being endorsed as dependable by the Company. A 
wide field has been covered in the catalog of Building 
Supplies, so as to suit all classes of trade, and among 
the lines listed are builders’ hardware, roofing, fenc- 
ing, building paper, screen doors, paints, metal ceil- 
ings, eaves troughs, conductor pipes and similar ar- 
ticles. Copies of any or all of these catalogs will be 
sent to those addressing the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 





GIVES BUREAU CREDIT FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE RESULTS. 


A firm at Chicago states that it has found the For- 
eign Trade Opportunity Service of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce extremely valuable 
in extending its commercial relations. The firm’s ex- 
port manager informs Norman L. Anderson, Com- 
mercial Agent in Charge of the Bureau’s District Of- 
fice at Chicago that its export business was practically 
doubled during the past year, and that of a total of 
$120,000 worth of annual business done in forcign 
fields, 75 percent should be credited to the Foreign 
Trade Opportunities of this Bureau. 





WHY SO MANY CHANGES TAKE PLACE IN 
RETAIL HARDWARE BUSINESS. 





“Why is it,” says the Editor of the Born Ranger, 
the clever house organ of the Born Steel Range Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, “that there are so many 
changes in the hardware business? I have been 
at the Conventions for the last dozen years, and 
have noticed how members come and go. I have 
often wondered why it is, and finally determined to 
find out the reason. It was not easy to get all the 
facts but here is a typical case! 

“A certain hardware man figured his valuation as 
follows: 

“Stock, $20,000; book accounts, $12,000; house, 
$5,000 ; total, $37,000. On this basis he made a num- 
ber of investments, which could not turn themselves 
readily and which could not be disposed of quickly, 
except at a sacrifice, taking money out of his business 
which in reality he could not spare. 

“His accounts were not worth more than fifty 
cents on the dollar. He owed a thousand dollars on 
his house which would not sell for more than three 
thousand. He owed four thousand on his stock. 
There were inflated values on his other stock and his 
fixtures. His actual valuation did not exceed $10,000 
and yet he honestly believed himself worth about four 
times that amount. Guesswork was his downfall, as 
it is the downfall of hundreds of other storekeepers.”’ 

EE SS a aE 
OBITUARY. 





Charles Bagby. 

Charles Bagby, who was one of the well known men 
in the stove and warm air heating field, died on No- 
vember 2iIst, at his home, 100 South East Avenue, 
Oak Park, one of the western suburbs of Chicago. 
He was 59 years of age. 

“Charlie,” as he was called by his multitude of 
friends, was for many years with the Detroit Stove 
Works, Detroit, Michigan. Later he was associated 
with the Cribben and Sexton Company, Chicago, and 
in 1898 became Manager of the stove department of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company; about seven years ago 
he took charge of the warm air heater, mantle and tile 
department for the same concern. 

Although the funeral services which were held on 
Thursday, November 23rd, were private, his family 
received many expressions of the high regard in which 
he was held by those who knew him. His widow and 
son, John Colman Bagby, survive. 

Charles G. Marshall. 

Charles G. Marshall, a widely known business man 
in the early eighties, died recently at his home, 1704 
Cayuga Street, Philadelphia. He was seventy-eight 
years of age, a native of Philadelphia, and for nearly 
half a century had been connected with the Liberty 
Stove Works, in an executive position. Twenty years 
ago he retired from active business and devoted him- 
self to the care of several estates in the capacity of 
administrator or executor. Mr. Marshall was at all 
times interested in church and charitable organiza- 
tions. He is survived by his wife and daughter. 
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Christmas Season Has Many Profit Opportunities 
for Progressive Retail Hardware Dealers 


By Wi iam T. Gormey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 











A very large proportion of the various articles 
which are bought for Christmas presents are pur- 
- chased because they strike 
the eye of the shopper, and 
this is as it should be, be- 
cause if the shopper were 
obliged to ask for every 
item to be brought out 
from a box or a drawer a 
great deal of time would 
be consumed and a large 
number of sales would 
never be made. 

For these reasons it is of 
the utmost importance that the retail hardware dealer 
who expects to make much out of the weeks pre- 
ceding Christmas, so far as sales and profits are con- 
cerned, should make a special effort to bring the 
various lines that are especially suitable for the 
Christmas season “to the front,” where they may be 
easily seen and examined. 


William T. Gormley. 


There are, of course, certain lines which it is the 
better policy to keep under cover because of the tend- 
ency of some people to take advantage of the more 
liberal display of merchandise at this season to steal. 
Silverware, for instance, plated table ware and cutlery, 
etc., are best displayed in show cases, because through 
the glass the onlooker can observe all that is necessary 
to draw his or her attention, and if a closer view is 
desired the salesman can always take the particular 
article out of the show case. The same applies to 
pocket-knives and other similar items which are easily 
picked up and carried away. 

Larger articles, such as carving sets, chafing dishes, 
percolators, cut glass bowls, pitchers and glasses, on 
the other hand, may well be displayed on top of the 
show cases. 

In some stores I have seen a pyramid table used to 
good advantage for the display of manicure sets, 
vacuum bottles, cut glass dishes, electrical utensils, 
nickel and silver plated ware of various sorts, etc. 
Whenever such a table is used, it should be made cer- 
tain that each article has a price ticket attached to it 
in a manner that will prevent it from coming loose. 
Many a dollar has been lost by having an article sold 
at less than it was intended, because the price ticket 
had not been properly attached. In most instances a 
gummed label is preferable. 

Such a table may be easily built by anyone in the 
store who is at all handy with hammer, saw and nails, 
from old packing boxes, and will be found extremely 
useful, not only at this time but at practically any 
other season during the year. 

The window displays should be made as alluring 
and attractive as the dealer can arrange them, and it is 
well to keep in mind that the liberal use of light— 


whether it be electric or gas—is to be commended ; 
saving on light bills at this time is the poorest kind of 
economy. 

On pages 26 and 27 of the November 18th issue 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorpD | 
noticed two excellent window displays of merchandise 
suitable for Christmas gifts which are worthy of 
being used as examples by other retail hardware 
dealers. 

It will be noted that the lines displayed in both 
cases show a very wide range. There are toys of all 
sorts, tool sets, games, skates, carving sets, electric 
sad irons and other electrical utensils, tea and coffee 
percolators, razor and other shaving utensils, clocks, 
flash lights, fountain pens, pocket knives, shears and 
many other items. One of the stores was in a good 
sized city in Virginia and the other in a small town 
in Ontario, Canada, thus indicating that the size of 
the town or the locality has very little to do with the 
question as to whether a retail hardware dealer can 
profitably make a feature of articles suitable for 
Christmas gifts. On the contrary, they tend to prove 
that no matter where he is located, the proper thing 
for him to do is to feature such articles and go after 
the business with might and main. 

‘As I have mentioned before in this article and many 
other times in previous articles—price tickets are of 
utmost wmportance on all such displays. They add 
materially to the efficiency of the arrangements so far 
as sales are concerned, and there is no good reason 
why they should not be used. 


Chicago, November 21, 1916. 


PATENTS CONTROLLER FOR SLIDING DOORS 








Under number 1,204,913, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Henry G. Voight, New 
Britain, Connecticut, assignor to The American Hard- 
ware Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut, for a 


1.204.913. controlling means for sliding closures 
stationary abutment for the free end of one 
mounted, another pivot on said abutment he- 
jecting coupling link pivotally mounted upon 


~~ 


, 8 


aN . . 
= «\, described herewith: 
i F . "4° 
Pr Se Controlling means for sliding doors com- 
ie - prising a pair of connected toggle levers, a 
‘| of said levers, a movable abutment for tlie 
| other lever comprising a pivot upon which the 
) free end of the last mentioned toggle lever is 
low the first mentioned pivot, an operating 
) handle mounted thereon, a laterally extending 
| arm on the operating handle, an upwardly pro- 


said extension and operatively connected with 
the last mentioned toggle link between its ends 
i to buckle said toggles by the upward move- 
ment of said coupling link. 
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HALF CENTURY OF ACTIVITY IN GUN AND 
AMMUNITION MANUFACTURE. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut, who this year rounded out half 
a century in gun and ammunition manufacture, are 
said to have the most complete facilities in the world 
for turning out their products in a systematic and 
scientific manner. Their main plant, herewith illus- 
trated, covers over 81 acres of ground, about 74 3/5 
acres of this being floor space devoted to machinery, 
tools, etc., and together with their storage plant, prov- 
ing grounds and magazines on the outskirts of the city, 
occupies 721 acres of land. In the line of Winchester 
guns and ammunition are included 20 models and 450 
styles of guns, and 271 styles and 639 varieties of 
cartridges, all of which are kept to a high degree of 
perfection by means of a large amount of experimental 
work and a rigid series of tests and inspections in 
every stage of manufacture. 

The annual cost of the gun inspection alone, ac- 
cording to the Company, is over a quarter of a million 
dollars, the cartridge inspection costs more than $100,- 
ooo, and the number of rounds of ammunition fired 


mentation or special features, which necessitate a 
greater amount of hand work. 
The Company emphasizes the fact that despite the 
war orders now being filled, their careful attention 
paid to the manufacture of sporting guns and am- 
munition, together with the quality of the materials 
used, have not been affected even to the slightest de- 
gree, and retailers may feel certain that the standard 
of these products will be retained as high as ever, and 
that ample stocks are on hand to fill all orders. 
Quality considered, Winchester goods are said to 
be the cheapest on the market, and retail hardware 
dealers desiring information about this line should 
write for catalog and price list to the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Connecticut. 


e+ 


WRITE FOR THESE INTERESTING BOOKLETS 
ON HANDSAWS. 


It is to be questioned whether the average mechanic 
or retail hardware dealer has ever given much thought 
to the matter of how a saw is made, or why it cuts. 
3ecause it has been so universally and so extensively 
used for many years, its very familiarity seems to have 














Plant of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 


annually in testing guns and ammunition exceeds 
25,000,000. In the manufacturing, experimenting and 
other departments are employed about 17,500 people, 
among whom are said to be the leading experts in 
gun and ammunition manufacture. 

In the fifty years that they have been on the 
market, Winchester guns to a number exceeding six 
million have been sold and today they are claimed to 
be in general use all over the world. According to 
the Company, they have established an enviable repu- 
tation and demand for their guns and ammunition 
which are being maintained by using great care in 
the selection of the materials and by employing mod- 
ern methods and machinery. 

Despite the fact that there are such a great number 
of models and styles of guns, the point is emphasized 
that there is but one grade and one quality—there is 
no difference in the quality of materials used in the 
highest and lowest price guns and neither is there any 
distinction made in the tests to which different priced 
guns are subjected for strength, accuracy and ma- 
nipulation. The diversity in the prices of the various 
styles is due to the difference in exterior finish, orna- 


dulled the sense of its true value and importance. The 
saw has ever been one of man’s greatest helpers and 
the results of its work are seen wherever one may go. 
To the average person the making of a handsaw ap- 
pears to be a simple matter as it consists of but few 
parts, yet this presumption is far from the actual fact, 
and a full understanding and appreciation of the work 
involved in its manufacture could be gained only by 
a personal trip through the works and noting the vari- 
ous processes the raw material undergoes until the fin- 
ished article is produced. To give the retailer and 
the user some conception as to its manufacture, Henry 
Disston and Sons, Incorporated, explain the different 
operations at length in a booklet entitled “How a Diss- 
ton Handsaw is Made’’; and in a 12-page circular on, 
“Why a Saw Cuts,” this particular subject is espe- 
cially illustrated and described, demonstrating how the 
cutting action of a saw is based on scientific principles, 
and bringing out facts which few people have ever 
before realized. Both of these publications will be 
sent free upon request, by Henry Disston and Sons, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 














RESULTFUL WINDOW DISPLAY OF 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





A commendably designed and well executed window 


display of Christmas Gifts that brought gratifying 


returns because of its neat, sensible arrangement, is 
shown in the illustration. It was arranged by O. M. 
Weston for the A. M. Holter Hardware Company, 
Helena, Montana, and received Honorable Mention 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp Win- 
dow Display Competition. 








Razor, pocket knives, ash trays, golf clubs, carving 
set, screw-driver, etc.; “For Sister,” were suggested 
manicure set, serving set, hockey skates, watch, bon- 
bon dish, electric iron, etc.; “For Brother,” football, 
skis, tool chest, sled, hockey stick, watch or jack knife. 
Gifts suggested “For Aunt” included aluminum ware, 
silver ware, electric iron, sewing set, shears, scissors, 
teapot and coffee pot, and “For Uncle,” fishing rod, 
rifle, shotgun, hunting knife, tools, revolver, watch, 
razor, vacuum bottle, compass, etc. Those suitable 
“For Niece” consisted of chafing dish, copper tray, 


Window Display of Christmas Gifts Awarced Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


Window Display Competition. 


The predominating colors in the window display 
were red, green and gold. The background was ar- 
ranged in a panelled effect, the panels being of green 
composition board on a gold painted backing. At the 
top appeared the lettering “Gift Suggestions for 
Christmas” and below were painted the names of 
articles suggested to the public for the different mem- 
bers of the family: For Mother, For Father, For 
Sister, For Brother, For Aunt, For Uncle, For Niece, 
and For Nephew. 

To continue the idea, the floor was covered with 
eight strips of cotton representing snow, each extend- 
ing from a panel to the front of the window. On the 
strip at the extreme left, connected with the panel 
suggesting gifts “For Mother,’ were shown the items 
enumerated: casserole, tea pots, chafing dish, per- 
colator, and silver knives and forks. The succeeding 
strip, “For Father,” displayed an Auto-Strop Safety 


Arranged by O. M. Weston for the A. M. Holter Hardware Company, Helena, Montana. 


manicure set, skates, serving set, watch, pen knife, 
golf bag, bonbon dish and golf clubs, and a gift “For 
Nephew” could be selected from the list of snow 
shoes, sleds, skis, tool chest, watch, pocket knife, 
skates, gun case, razor and punching bag. 

The gold backing for the panels, painted in a fancy 
design, was also continued on the floor between the 
cotton strips and displayed two shotguns. On the 
sides of the window large panels were placed, com- 
posed of a square top and an oblong bottom, painted 
in red and green. The top sections bore the words 
“Merry Christmas” and “Happy New Year” and the 
bottom sections extended “Greetings and Best Wishes 


to You All.” 

From the appearance of this window display it is 
evident that the trimmer was aware of the fact that 
many people are in a quandary as to what kind of a 


gift they shall select for their relatives, and he uti!- 
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ized this fact to the great advantage of the store. The 
neat, simple arrangement, the consistency and the con- 
tinuity of the window display all served to attract the 
passers-by and to remove any elements of doubt or in- 
decision that may have been lurking in their minds 
with regard to Christmas gifts. A most logical ar- 
rangement of gift suggestions is embodied in this 
window display, and the owners state that it attracted 
much attention and increased their sales to a great 
extent. 





NOVEL ARRANGEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS 
WINDOW DISPLAY OF SILVERWARE. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown a novel 
arrangement for a Christmas Window Display of 
Silverware which received Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorpD Window 
Display Competition. It was arranged by B. F. Mc- 
Bride for Duke Brothers, Henry, Illinois, and is de- 
scribed as follows: 

This window display is 30 feet wide in front and 


leaves are strung, thus giving the proper finish to the 
top. 

The floor of the window is covered with white 
cheese cloth thickly gathered and sprinkled with 
ground mica. Against the green background and di- 
rectly under the phonograph was placed a large 
framed picture of Thomas A. Edison. 

The merchandise displayed is plated silverware of 
all kinds, including cake stands, casseroles, percolators, | 
coffee machines, crumb trays, electrical toasters, chaf- 
ing dishes, sad irons, etc. 

This display appeals to the feminine eye and sug- 
gests many useful and ornamental gifts for Christmas. 
Each article bears a small card marked plainly with 
the price. 

Sales from this window were easy, the owners 
state, because the arrangement proved a great attrac- 
tion and provided the proper setting and spirit to 
draw the onlookers into the store. 

Take care of the little opportunities or the big ones 
will never come your way. 








Bal Oe PO are 


Christmas Window Display of Silverware Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


Window Display Competition. 


25 feet wide in the rear; nine feet high and six feet 
deep. The color scheme is red, green and white. 

The lower part of the solid background is made of 
green “spun glass” dress lining thirty-five inches high. 
The large arch is made of a sixteen-foot, one inch 
strip, and the two small arches of ten-foot, one inch 
strips. 

The center arch is covered with white cheese cloth 
with a center opening through which is seen an Edison 
Diamond Disc Phonograph, bringing the same promi- 
nently before the gaze of the onlooker. The circum- 
ference of the arch is covered with small autumn 
leaves. 

The smaller arches are bound with white cheese 
cloth, then wound with tinsel and have gold and silver 
tinsel stretched alternately from center to circumfer- 
ence of arches. Green and red Christmas bells are 
hung in the back by means of green strips one inch 
wide. 

Near the ceiling, stove-pipe wire is strung length- 
Wise across the window, through which large autumn 


Arranged by B. F. McBride for Duke Brothers, Henry, Illinois. 


ENTER YOUR WINDOW DISPLAYS NOW FOR 
$100.00 IN CASH PRIZES. 


One of the most opportune times for retail hard- 
ware dealers and the salesmen to enter AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Record Window Display 
Competition is now at hand. Holiday window dis- 
plays permit of a great variety of handsome arrange- 
ments, and this season of the year usually evidences 
the results of the window trimmers’ best efforts. What 
is more natural then, that he should enter his Thanks- 
giving and Christmas window displays, so as to make 
a strong bid for the $100.00 in cash prizes that are to 
be awarded for the four most excellent arrangements 
submitted? The ambitious entrant or prospective com- 
petitor should lose no time in installing his Christmas 
window display and sending photograph and descrip- 
tion in before December 15th, the closing date of the 
Competition. 

There are such a great number of items in the re- 
tail hardware store suitable for Christmas gifts that 
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there is little excuse for any retailer to neglect to take 
advantage of this opportunity to materially promote 
sales and incidentally to improve his chances of se- 
curing a prize. The many commendable window dis- 
plays for the Christmas season that have from time 
to time been illustrated and described in the columns 
of this publication provide many hints and suggestions 
that combined with the window trimmer’s originality 
and ingenuity, will serve to develop any number of 
highly-attractive and sales-producing arrangements. 
As less than three weeks remain to enter the compe- 
tition, it would appear nothing else but good policy 
for the retailer or salesman to commence his activi- 
ties in this line immediately. 

In addition to the holiday window displays, those 
arranged to feature seasonable items in the fall and 
winter can also be prepared in an attractive manner 
and entered in the competition. Stoves, ranges or 
warm air heaters; skates and sleds; punching bags, 
boxing gloves and other sporting goods for indoor and 
outdoor use; hunting and trapping equipment, and 
other lines may be thus featured, and also lines that 
are in demand throughout the year, such as electrical 
supplies, automobile accessories, general hardware, 
housefurnishings, kitchen utensils, tools of all sorts, 
cutlery, etc. Full details of the award of prizes and 
the conditions of the competition are given herewith: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware and kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description. fourth in excellence. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than December 
15, 1916. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD W1m- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put upon a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


om 





SUBSTANTIAL, ADJUSTABLE CHRISTMAS 
TREE STANDS. 





The retail hardware dealer will soon have calls for 
Christmas tree stands and it stands to reason that he 
can make quite 
a few profitable 
sales if he is 
prepared to 
meet this de- 
mai mand. A _ type 
m| of holder that 
| is said to give 
| complete _ satis- 
faction is the 
“H & B” Christ- 
__. | mas Tree Stand, 
~~ | illustrated here- 
|} with. With this 
stand the tree is 
= set so that the 

trunk extends 

down through 
the opening in the center and into a pan which can 
be filled with water, thus revivifying the tree and giv- 
ing it a more pleasing appearance—in other words, 
the quart of water or so that the tree absorbs will 
keep it fresh and green for a long time. The stand 
is adjustable and, according to the manufacturers, will 
fit any size tree without requiring any cutting of the 
trunk. It holds the tree vertically in place without the 
aid of other supports, and the widespread legs prac- 
tically eliminate any possibility of the tree tipping 
over. The material used in the construction is 16- 
gauge pickled steel, japanned; the spread of the legs 
set up is 24 inches and the weight complete is two 
pounds. Further information and price list can be 
secured from the George W. Diener Manufacturing 
Company, 401-417 Monticello Avenue, Chicago. 

























H & B Christmas Tree Stand. 





SECURES PATENT FOR LANTERN. 





Warren McArthur, Chicago, Illinois, has obtained 
United States patent rights, under number 1,204,801, 
for a lantern described in the following: 


In a lantern, the combination with 
a guard which is open at its upper 
end, and a lantern top which is 
hinged to the guard and comprises a 
marginal flange connected with the 
guard, of a globe having its upper 
end arranged underneath the mar- 
ginal flange of the top, an annular 
globe holder having its lower ex- 
tremity flaring outwardly so as to 
form a holding flange which is ar- 
ranged underneath the marginal 
flange of the top and is adapted to 
engage the upper end of the globe, 
and yielding means connecting the 
globe holder with the lantern top in 
such a way that the globe holder can adjust itself to the 
length of the globe. 

—_—_______+-9--—_— 


Business goes only where it is invited and stays only 
as long as it is well treated. 


























CAN SUPERVISION OF SALESMEN BE 
APPLIED TOO INTENSIVELY ? 


At a recent meeting of the new York Salesmanag- 
ers’ Club, a discussion took place regarding the ques- 
tion as to whether supervision of salesmen could be 
too intensive. Among those who took part were 
3evan Lawson, who is General Salesmanager of the 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, New York City, 
whose remarks were published in full on pages 27 to 
29 of the November 4th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE ReEcorp, and W. R. Hill, General 
Salesmanager of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, New York City, whose statement follows 


herewith in part: 

Our supervision of salesmen in The Yale & Towne Man- 
ufacturing Company has intensified during the past five years 
and we have at times considered if we applied it too closely. 

It is a subject entirely apart from compensation and 
bonuses which, after all, supply ginger and not education 
(except by incentive). 

Supervision is constructive and educational if properly 
applied and it is something the salesman wil! appreciate and 
use if rightly handled. 

By-gone Types of Supervision. 

Of course, it seems needless to refer to the old type of 
supervision, which all concerns old enough have gone through. 
I refer to that haphazard, happy-go-lucky way in which sales- 
men used to travel. Salesmanagers were not supposed to 
hire poor salesmen then. 

When the salesman ‘started out on the road, he was con- 
sidered to be a good man as long as he sent in orders and, as 
far as itemizing his expense accounts, sending in daily re- 
ports.on customers, reports of sales campaigns by items, etc., 
etc., such a thing was unheard of. 

In our company we have come through a great many 
stages in the handling of the salesman when he is out on the 
road. 

At present we require him to report in many ways. 

We exact implicit obedience and do not permit any 
deviation from instructions, and in all ways our attitude to- 
ward the salesman is one of control and just as opposite from 
our methods of thirty and forty years ago as they can pos- 
sibly be. 

3roadly speaking, we start the salesman off with a com- 
plete equipment and explicit instructions. 

His equipment, of course, consists of catalogs, price books. 
samples, etc. 

His instructions are not only oral but are also contained 
in a complete Printed Code of Instructions, which explains 
the policy, prices, forms used, ete. 

After the salesman is out on the road, his 

Expenses, 
Itinerary, 
Daily reports, 
Itemized reports of detailed sales of various products, 
Individual reports on specific subjects, as required, 
Individual sales to customers, 
New accounts, 
Monthly and cumulative sales, 
Personal inspection of work by Supervising Road 
Salesman, 
are all scrutinized closely and the salesman’s entire work 
studied with a view to giving him “cooperative instruction.” 

Those two words are worn almost threadbare but they 
explain just what I mean and they are words that we use in 
telling the salesmen why we scrutinize their work so in- 
tensively. 

The purpose of all intensive supervision is to increase 
the salesmen’s sales. 

And the purpose of educating the salesman is also to in- 
crease the salesman’s sales. 

This is not from a philanthropic attitude toward the sales- 
man hut because we want the Company’s business to grow 
and the only way to do it is to make the salesman a bigger 
and better man al! the time. 

Making Supervision Cooperative. 

_. By making the supervision cooperative and by working 
with the man in the right way, we impress upon him the fact 
that all of the things we are doing make him in the end a 
much better man, and that whether he does it for us or 
whether he does it for himself, his ability is an actual com- 
modity which, if he cannot sell to us for a sufficient amount 
Of money to satisfy him, he can probably sell to some other 
company. 

’ We believe that the supervision we give our salesmen is 
Not too intensive and that it is constructive in method; but, 
the supervision of salesmen is such an important factor in 


. 
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making sales, that I suggested the subject as I was anxious 
to hear from others their views and experience in supervision; 
so as to learn, if possible, whether those handling large num- 
bers of salesmen, have found some things that it was wise not 
to do and other things it was wise to do. 

Personally, I think that human, sensible supervision can- 
not be too intensively applied. 

The human element must enter into it because the sales- 
manager can through his personal magnetism, through his 
enthusiasm, through his real personal interest in the sales- 
man, demonstrate to the salesman that he is sincerely trying 
to make him a better man and that the supervision is all 
focused to cooperate with the salesman’s efforts, and by the 
information it gives, place in the salesman’s hands material 
which, when he arrives in the town, will put him in posses- 
sion of facts which will help him sell Yale products. 

Sensible supervision is, of course, necessary as it must 
be plain to him that the supervision is necessary in order to 
obtain his hearty cooperation. And it must be sensible, so 
that the lessons conveyed can be applied. If supervision re- 
quires a salesman to do something that is pure “four flush” 
and is not practical, he will quickly see it, lose his respect 
for his salesmanager and begin to slip. 

Give me a leaf out of a practical man’s experience and 
you can have all books of theory and ginger talk you want. 

Therefore, supervision must be sensible and applied with 
old-fashioned “horse sense.” 

Class Inclinations of Salesmen. 

Salesmen as a class are, unless carefully supervised, in- 
clined to be too general in selling a line which has a large 
variety. A salesman who has to sell a variety covering, say, 
30,000 articles, will, if left alone, work toward those staple 
numbers and well-known articles which are easiest to sell and 
is apt to neglect the general line. Careful supervision and a 
close scrutiny of sales (not volume in dollars) will disclose 
the weaknesses of the different men and enable the sales- 
manager to correct these tendencies and guide the salesman’s 
natural abilities, so as to cover the entire line. 

Supervision will uncover the bluffing salesman, the man 
who has a pleasant address and who seems to be such a good 
fellow that you hate to let him go. 

Supervision is to the salesman what the teacher is to 
the pupil or the professor is to the student. It constantly 
points out to the salesman who is in earnest his defects and 
his unconscious tendency toward “easy ways.” 

Supervision will spread the line not only to new cus- 
tomers but (as is often overlooked) will increase the variety 
in the stock carried by the old customer—the customer from 
whom the salesman gets an “easy” order and therefore does 
not push hard enough to carry the whole line. 

Supervision, if the salesman understands it aright, will 
do for him what he cannot possibly do for himself, since it 
has for its source of information statistics of all kinds, which 
being tabulated, give facts to the salesman which (in our line) 
it would be impossible for him to know. 

Supervision lays bare to the salesmanager that involun- 
tary “black list” which all road men have. 

It shows up the lazy salesman. 

It also points out the active salesman, who is out bright 
and early and husiling all day long. 

It shows up the salesman who jumps around expensively 
on his territory. 

It also emphasizes the salesman, who follows the standard 
itinerary laid down by the house. 

It shows up the salesman, who has an inherent belief that 
you can’t sell goods Saturdays. 

It uncovers the names of the customers that a salesman 
has taken a prejudice to or thinks he cannot sell. 

It brings out the salesman who keeps plugging away at 
the man who has not bought and emphasizes the fact when 
he finally wins him over. 

It lifts above all the other salesmen, the man who elim- 
inates those obstacles, which prevent his doing his share of 
the business on the territory he covers. 

It points out like a sore thumb the man that we are 
looking for and whom we can promote into the bigger job. 

Supervision does all of these things and more, and I am 
strongly for it when backed by fair play and by that human 
knowledge and sympathy in handling men that a sales-man- 
ager must have or he will not meet with success. 


» 


KEEPING POINT OF NAIL SET IN SHAPE. 








Not infrequently woodwork and often fingers are 
damaged by the use of a nail set having a smooth 
point. A simple way to overcome this difficulty with- 
out attempting to make a cup point, as on commercial 
nail sets, is to file grooves at right angles into the 
point, with a triangular file. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

Hardware, etc., Number 23000.—A firm in Spain desires 
to represent American manufacturers of tools and shelf and 
builders’ hardware. Correspondence in Spanish. Reference. 

Hardware, etc., Number 23008—An established firm in 
Argentina wishes to be placed in touch with American manu- 
facturers and exporters of hardware, iron pipe, corrugated 
and plain galvanized sheets, plain zinc sheets, iron ingots, 
agricultural machinery, sheep-shearing machinery, gasoline 
motors, windmills, dairying and creamery equipment of all 
kinds, leather belting, etc. Correspondence in Spanish. Ref- 
erences. 

Hardware, etc., Number 23016.—An import firm in West 
Africa desires to enter into commercial relations with Ameri- 
can manufacturers of hardware, electric fixtures, sanitary fix- 
tures, iron and wooden furniture, kitchen utensils, enameled 
ware, aluminum ware, nickel ware, crockery, water filters, 
cook stoves, lanterns, iron bolts and nails, locks, window 
glass, iron chains, rope and cordage, oil stoves, weighing 
machines (metric system), grindstones, stationery, pumps, 
electric fans, typewriters, leaf tobacco, and paints. Corre- 
spondence in French. 

Automobiles, wire, iron, etc., Number 23023.—A firm in 
Chile desires to secure agencies for American manufacturers 
and exporters of automobiles, gasoline, galvanized iron, both 
smooth and corrugated, for buildings, wire for fences, etc. 
Correspondence in Spanish. References. 

Hardware, etc., Number 23025.—A firm in South Africa 
desires to enter into commercial relations with American 
manufacturers and exporters of small hardware, hosiery, 
manufactures of wool, novelties, and other goods suitable for 
that market. 

Hardware, etc., Number 23034.—A wholesale firm in East 
Africa wishes to receive catalogs and prices on medium and 
cheaper grades of cutlery, aluminum ware, crockery and glass- 
ware, lanterns, small hardware, watches and clocks. 

Builders’ Hardware, Number 23037.—A firm in Central 
America is in the market for builders’ hardware, such as 
hinges, drawer pulls, door knobs, drawer knobs, screw hooks, 
and miscellaneous hooks, latches, etc. Correspondence in 
English. References. 

Housefurnishings, etc., Number 23043.—A wholesale firm 
in Chile desires to secure the services of a New York or other 
export house for the purchase of bicycles and accessories, 
toilet articles, cutlery, fireworks, furniture and fittings, phono- 
graphs and records, photographic supplies, sewing machines, 
sporting and athletic goods, toys and games, typewriters and 
supplies, etc. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

Hardware, etc., Number 23044.—An import house in New 
Zealand desires to enter into commercial relations with Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters of builders’ hardware, san- 
itary fixtures, gas-lighting fixtures, malleable cast-pipe fittings 
for gas, water, and steam (English threads), garden hose 
and rubber goods for household use. 

Nails and tacks, Number 23056—A commission merchant 
in France is in the market for nails and tacks. Correspond- 
ence in English. Reference. 


COMING RETAIL HARDWARE CONVENTIONS. 





In the following is given a list of the coming An- 
nual Conventions of Retail Hardware Associations 
which have been announced, their dates, and places 
of meeting, and the names and addresses of the re- 


spective Secretaries: 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Okla- 
homa City, December 5, 6, 7, 1916. W. B. Porch, Secretary, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

The Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, January 16, 17, 18, 1917. 
Headquarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abi- 
lene, Kansas. 










Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Association, 
Spokane, January 17, 18, 19, 1917. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, 
Spokane, Washington. . 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association and Mississippi 
Valley Implement Dealers’ Association, St. Louis Coliseum, 
St. Louis, January 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. Becherer, 
Secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association. 
January 23, 24, 25, 1917. J. H. Jenkins, Secretary, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

Texas Hardware and Implement Association, Dallas, 
Texas, January 24, 25, 26, 1917. B. H. Getz, Secretary, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
ny 30, 31, February 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, Secretary, Argos, 

ndiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, Feb- 
ruary 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion, New York City, February 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Headquarters, 
Hotel Astor. W. P. Lewis, Secretary-treasurer, Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, New York 
City, February 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Headquarters, Hotel Astor. 
John B. Foley, Secretary, Syracuse, New York. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 7, 8, 9, 1917. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Kentucky Retail Hardware Association, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, February 13, 14, 15, 1917. J. M. Stone, Secretary, 
Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, DesMoines, February 
13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association Convention, De- 
troit, February 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Arthur J. Scott, Secre- 
tary, Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Fargo, Feb- 
ruary 14, 15, 16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks. 
North Dakota. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Ohio Hardware Association, Dayton, February 20, 
21, 22, 28, 1917. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Sioux Falls, 
February 27, 28, March 1, 2, 1917. H.C. Parker, Secretary, 
Murdo, South Dakota. 

Florida Retail Hardware Association, Tampa, Florida, 
May 8, 9, 10, 1917. W. L. Harlan, Secretary, Atlanta, Georgia. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





lowa. 

W. A. Spurrier, Jr., and Company, Des Moines, have 
purchased the stock and fixtures of the O. C. King Hard- 
ware Company. 

C. A. Skeley, Lake View, has sold his hardware store to 
Staab and Son. 

Fred Morgan, Grand Junction, has bought the FE. H. 
Mack hardware business. 

Michigan. 

Delos F. Baker, Stanton, has sold his interest in the 
stock of the Stanton Hardware Company to James W. Phil- 
lips, Secretary of the Company, and the business will be con- 
tinued under the same name. 

Montana. 

The Montana Hardware Company, Lewistown, is erect- 

ing a six-story reinforced concrete and brick building. 
Nebraska. 
Charles Ammon has purchased the Micek hardware 


store at Columbus. 
North Dakota. 

The Forbes Hardware Company, Forbes, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by John Erickson, 
O. H. Hellekson and S. O. Henderson. : 

The Lomas Hardware Company, Bismarck, has been in- 
corporated for $25,000 by W. P. Lomas, S. M. Lomas and 
L. F. Rupp. 

Nels Larson, Parshall, has sold his hardware store to 
B. A. and Henry Sell. 

Oklahoma. 


The Daugherty Hardware Company, Enid, has been 1n- 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,500.00 by L. A. Daugher- 
ty, A. L. Daugherty and M. C. Daugherty. 

South Dakota. : 

Sheldon Brothers, White Lake, have bought the [lobbs 
hardware business. 

Tennessee. 

C. B. Hooper, Vice-President of Craig and Schoffner 
Hardware Company, Nashville, has sold part of his inter- 
est in the Company and will sever active connection wit 
the firm about December Ist. , 

Wisconsin. 

The hardware store of A. G. Coons of Potosi, has beet 

destroyed by fire. ~ 
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Popular Automobile Accessories Offer 
Great Opportunity to Hardware Dealers 








The Ghent Motor Company, 20 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, is seeking equipment for the manufac- 
ture of radiators and sheet metal parts, and front and 
rear axles. 

Cochran and Phillips, Detroit, Michigan, have or- 
ganized with a capital of $2,500 to manufacture auto- 
mobile accessories and parts, mill and factory sup- 
plies and hardware specialties. 

The Emil Grossman Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, has been incorporated with 
$410,000 to manufacture auto accessories and parts. 
The incorporators are R. Stern, J. Bregman and H. 
Radinsky. 

The Delano Self-Starter Company, Plandome, New 
York, has been incorporated with a capital of $250,- 
ooo to manufacture accessories for motor vehicles. 
E. Buchignani, W. Webster and C. Adams are the 
incorporators. 

The Marion Metal Products Company, Marion, 
Indiana, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to manufacture accessories for automobiles. 
The incorporators are W. E. Plummer, C. A. Will- 
iams, and John R. Browne. 

DANN PRODUCTS COMPANY MOVES INTO 
NEW PLANT IN CLEVELAND. 





The Dann Products Company, manufacturers of 
the Dann Insert, a self-lubricating spring leaf bearing 
for automobile springs, have just moved into their 
new plant in Cleveland. This building is of the latest 
type of steel and brick construction, and with its 30,- 
000 square feet of floor space, gives the Company a 
capacity much greater than that cf the Chicago plant 
which was previously used. Even with this increase, 
the manufacturers state that the sales of the Dann 
Insert promise to tax the new plant to the limit from 
the time it opens, and hence plans are already under 
way for an enlargement, additional land having al- 
ready been secured which will take care of the con- 


templated expansion. 
oo 


FIREPROOF PAINT FOR EXHAUST PIPE AND 
MUFFLER. 


A paint that will endure the heat and adhere to the 
exhaust manifold, exhaust pipe and muffler on any 
motor car, truck or tractor has, it is said, been devel- 
oped in Carbide Coating, a steel gray paint that has 
been used quite extensively for that purpose in the 
last four years. This coating, the manufacturers 
State, is unaffected by acid, gas and chemical fumes, 
can be heated “white hot” without decomposing, and 
will adhere to galvanized metal, tin, zinc and other 
metals having a smooth surface. It may be applied 


with a small brush and will dry hard in a few minutes. 
According to the manufacturers, the Carbide Coat- 
ing is also a heat, oil, acid and gas proof cement, and 
can be used to mend cracks in castings. Ejight-ounce 
cans are sold to dealers, to retail at 50 cents, with a 
very liberal profit. Hardware retailers, it is declared, 
will find a ready sale for this paint, as it improves the 
appearance of the car, increases the life of the parts, 
and does not radiate heat. [ull particulars can be 
obtained from E. R. Stowell, Box 87, Oden, Michigan. 





IRREVERSIBLE WORM STEERING GEAR FOR 
FORD CARS. 


One of the latest novelties among automobile ac- 
cessories is an irreversible worm steering gear for 
Ford Cars which is pic- 
tured in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This, the 
manufacturers state, is 
very desirable as a safety 
feature alone, in addition 
to which must be added 
the pleasure and conveni- 
ence it affords the driver. 
By keeping the car 
straight in the road, it is 


Irreversible Worm Steering a 7 
Gear for Ford Cars. sdid to materially reduce 


the strain of driving and thus give the driver added 
confidence. The gear is also claimed to eliminate 
vibration of the steering wheel, so that at the end of 
a long day’s ride the automobilist is not fagged out 
from having been obliged to grip the steering wheel 
tight with both hands during the entire trip. lor 
Ford drivers of the gentler sex, such a device would 
appear to be almost an absolute necessity, as it gives 
entire control of the car-without a great expenditure 
of strength. The point is also emphasized that dur- 
ing the fall and winter this gear is especially desir- 
able as it causes the car to “hold” the road. Further 
particulars and price list can be obtained from the 
FE. H. Sprague Manufacturing Company, 606 South 
14th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 











RETAIL HARDWARE DEALER GAUGES HIS 
STOCK OF AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
BY NUMBER OF CALLS. 

“My clerks kept a list of everything called for in 
the automobile accessory line,’ said a hardware 
dealer who does business in a methodical way. 
“When we found enough calls for some article we put 
in a stock. 

“For instance we have on these call slips ten no- 
tices of requests for spark plugs. We shall put in a 
spark plug of one make and will handle that in the 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

Hardware, etc., Number 23000.—A firm in Spain desires 
to represent American manufacturers of tools and shelf and 
builders’ hardware. Correspondence in Spanish. Reference. 

Hardware, etc., Number 23008.—An established firm in 
Argentina wishes to be placed in touch with American manu- 
facturers and exporters of hardware, iron pipe, corrugated 
and plain galvanized sheets, plain zinc sheets, iron ingots, 
agricultural machinery, sheep-shearing machinery, gasoline 
motors, windmills, dairying and creamery equipment of all 
kinds, leather belting, etc. Correspondence in Spanish. Ref- 
erences. 

Hardware, etc., Number 23016.—An import firm in West 
Africa desires to enter into commercial relations with Ameri- 
can manufacturers of hardware, electric fixtures, sanitary fix- 
tures, iron and wooden furniture, kitchen utensils, enameled 
ware, aluminum ware, nickel ware, crockery, water filters, 
cook stoves, lanterns, iron bolts and nails, locks, window 
glass, iron chains, rope and cordage, oil stoves, weighing 
machines (metric system), grindstones, stationery, pumps, 
electric fans, typewriters, leaf tobacco, and paints. Corre- 
spondence in French. 

Automobiles, wire, iron, etc., Number 23023.—A firm in 
Chile desires to secure agencies for American manufacturers 
and exporters of automobiles, gasoline, galvanized iron, both 
smooth and corrugated, for buildings, wire for fences, etc. 
Correspondence in Spanish. References. 

Hardware, etc., Number 23025.—A firm in South Africa 
desires to enter into commercial relations with American 
manufacturers and exporters of small hardware, hosiery, 
manufactures of wool, novelties, and other goods suitable for 
that market. 

Hardware, etc., Number 23034.—A wholesale firm in East 
Africa wishes to receive catalogs and prices on medium and 
cheaper grades of cutlery, aluminum ware, crockery and glass- 
ware, lanterns, small hardware, watches and clocks. 

Builders’ Hardware, Number 23037.—A firm in Central 
America is in the market for builders’ hardware, such as 
hinges, drawer pulls, door knobs, drawer knobs, screw hooks, 
and miscellaneous hooks, latches, etc. Correspondence in 
English. References. 

Housefurnishings, etc., Number 23043.—A wholesale firm 
in Chile desires to secure the services of a New York or other 
export house for the purchase of bicycles and accessories, 
toilet articles, cutlery, fireworks, furniture and fittings, phono- 
graphs and records, photographic supplies, sewing machines, 
sporting and athletic goods, toys and games, typewriters and 
supplies, etc. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

Hardware, etc., Number 23044.—An import house in New 
Zealand desires to enter into commercial relations with Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters of builders’ hardware, san- 
itary fixtures, gas-lighting fixtures, malleable cast-pipe fittings 
for gas, water, and steam (English threads), garden hose 
and rubber goods for household use. 

Nails and tacks, Number 23056.—A commission merchant 
in France is in the market for nails and tacks. Correspond- 
ence in English. Reference. 


2. 


COMING RETAIL HARDWARE CONVENTIONS. 





In the following is given a list of the coming An- 
nual Conventions of Retail Hardware Associations 
which have been announced, their dates, and places 
of meeting, and the names and addresses of the re- 


spective Secretaries: 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Okla- 
homa City, December 5, 6, 7, 1916. W. B. Porch, Secretary, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

The Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, January 16, 17, 18, 1917. 
Headquarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abi- 
lene, Kansas. 










Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Association, 
Spokane, January 17, 18, 19, 1917. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association and Mississippi 
Valley Implement Dealers’ Association, St. Louis Coliseum, 
St. Louis, January 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. Becherer, 
Secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association, 
January 23, 24, 25, 1917. J. H. Jenkins, Secretary, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

Texas Hardware and Implement Association, Dallas, 
Texas, January 24, 25, 26, 1917. B. H. Getz, Secretary, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
re 30, 31, February 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, Secretary, Argos, 
ndiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, Feb- 
ruary 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion, New York City, February 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Headquarters, 
Hotel Astor. W. P. Lewis, Secretary-treasurer, Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, New York 
City, February 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Headquarters, Hotel Astor. 
John B. Foley, Secretary, Syracuse, New York. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 7, 8, 9, 1917. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Kentucky Retail Hardware Association, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, February 13, 14, 15, 1917. J. M. Stone, Secretary, 
Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, DesMoines, February 
13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City, lowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association Convention, De- 
troit, February 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Arthur J. Scott, Secre- 
tary, Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Fargo, Feb- 
ruary 14, 15, 16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks. 
North Dakota. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Ohio Hardware Association, Dayton, February 20, 
21, 22, 23, 1917. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Sioux Falls, 
February 27, 28, March 1, 2, 1917. H.C. Parker, Secretary, 
Murdo, South Dakota. 

Florida Retail Hardware Association, Tampa, Florida, 
May 8, 9, 10, 1917. W. L. Harlan, Secretary, Atlanta, Georgia. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





lowa. 

W. A. Spurrier, Jr., and Company, Des Moines, have 
purchased the stock and fixtures of the O. C. King Hard- 
ware Company. 

C. A. Sheley, Lake View, has sold his hardware store to 
Staab and Son. 

Fred Morgan, Grand Junction, has bought the FE. H. 
Mack hardware business. 

Michigan. 

Delos F. Baker, Stanton, has sold his interest in the 
stock of the Stanton Hardware Company to James W. Phil- 
lips, Secretary of the Company, and the business will be con- 
tinued under the same name. 

Montana. 

The Montana Hardware Company, Lewistown, is erect- 

ing a six-story reinforced concrete and brick building. 
Nebraska. 

Charles Ammon has purchased the Micek hardware 
store at Columbus. 

North Dakota. 

The Forbes Hardware Company, Forbes, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by John Erickson, 
O. H. Hellekson and S. O. Henderson. ; 

The Lomas Hardware Company, Bismarck, has been in- 
corporated for $25,000 by W. P. Lomas, S. M. Lomas and 
L. F. Rupp. 

Nels Larson, Parshall, has sold his hardware store to 
B. A. and Henry Sell. 

Oklahoma. 


The Daugherty Hardware Company, Enid, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,500.00 by L. A. Daugher- 
ty, A. L. Daugherty and M. C. Daugherty. 

South Dakota. 
Sheldon Brothers, White Lake, have bought the {lobbs 


hardware business. 
Tennessee. 


C. B. Hooper, Vice-President of Craig and Schoffner 
Hardware Company, Nashville, has sold part of his inter- 
est in the Company and will sever active connection with 


the firm about December Ist. 
Wisconsin. 


The hardware store of A. G. Coons of Potosi, has 
destroyed by fire. 


been 
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Popular Automobile Accessories Offer 
Great Opportunity to Hardware Dealers 








The Ghent Motor Company, 20 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, is seeking equipment for the manufac- 
ture of radiators and sheet metal parts, and front and 
rear axles. 

Cochran and Phillips, Detroit, Michigan, have or- 
ganized with a capital of $2,500 to manufacture auto- 
mobile accessories and parts, mill and factory sup- 
plies and hardware specialties. 

The Emil Grossman Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, has been incorporated with 
$410,000 to manufacture auto accessories and parts. 
The incorporators are R. Stern, J. Bregman and H. 
Radinsky. . 

The Delano Self-Starter Company, Plandome, New 
York, has been incorporated with a capital of $250,- 
ooo to manufacture accessories for motor vehicles. 
E. Buchignani, W. Webster and C. Adams are the 
incorporators. 

The Marion Metal Products Company, Marion, 
Indiana, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to manufacture accessories for automobiles. 
The incorporators are W. E. Plummer, C. A. Will- 
iams, and John R. Browne. 


= 
oo 


DANN PRODUCTS COMPANY MOVES INTO 
NEW PLANT IN CLEVELAND. 





The Dann Products Company, manufacturers of 
the Dann Insert, a self-lubricating spring leaf bearing 
for automobile springs, have just moved into their 
new plant in Cleveland. This building is of the latest 
type of steel and brick construction, and with its 30,- 
000 square feet of floor space, gives the Company a 
capacity much greater than that cf the Chicago plant 
which was previously used. Even with this increase, 
the manufacturers state that the sales of the Dann 
Insert promise to tax the new plant to the limit from 
the time it opens, and hence plans are already under 
way for an enlargement, additional land having al- 
ready been secured which will take care of the con- 


templated expansion. 
a 


FIREPROOF PAINT FOR EXHAUST PIPE AND 
MUFFLER. 


A paint that will endure the heat and adhere to the 
exhaust manifold, exhaust pipe and muffler on any 
motor car, truck or tractor has, it is said, been devel- 
oped in Carbide Coating, a steel gray paint that has 
been used quite extensively for that purpose in the 
last four years. This coating, the manufacturers 
State, is unaffected by acid, gas and chemical fumes, 
can be heated “white hot” without decomposing, and 
will adhere to galvanized metal, tin, zinc and other 
metals having a smooth surface. It may be applied 


with a small brush and will dry hard in a few minutes. 
According to the manufacturers, the Carbide Coat- 
ing is also a heat, oil, acid and gas proof cement, and 
can be used to mend cracks in castings. Ejight-ounce 
cans are sold to dealers, to retail at 50 cents, with a 
very liberal profit. Hardware retailers, it is declared, 
will find a ready sale for this paint, as it improves the 
appearance of the car, increases the life of the parts, 
and does not radiate heat. [ull particulars can be 
obtained from E. R. Stowell, Box 87, Oden, Michigan. 


o> 
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IRREVERSIBLE WORM STEERING GEAR FOR 
FORD CARS. 





One of the latest novelties among automobile ac- 
cessories is an irreversible worm steering gear for 
Ford Cars which is pic- 
tured in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This, the 
manufacturers state, is 
very desirable as a safety 
feature alone, in addition 
to which must be added 
the pleasure and conveni- 
ence it affords the driver. 
sy keeping the car 
straight in the road, it is 
sdid to materially reduce 





Irreversible Worm Steering 
Gear for Ford Cars. 


the strain of driving and thus give the driver added 
confidence. The gear is also claimed to eliminate 
vibration of the steering wheel, so that at the end of 
a long day’s ride the automobilist is not fagged out 
from having been obliged to grip the steering wheel 
tight with both hands during the entire trip. Tor 
Ford drivers of the gentler sex, such a device would 
appear to be almost an absolute necessity, as it gives 
entire control of the car-without a great expenditure 
of strength. The point is also emphasized that dur- 
ing the fall and winter this gear is especially desir- 
able as it causes the car to “hold” the road. Further 
particulars and price list can be obtained from the 
FE. H. Sprague Manufacturing Company, 606 South 
14th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DEALER GAUGES HIS 
STOCK OF AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
BY NUMBER OF CALLS. 

“My clerks kept a list of everything called for in 
the automobile accessory line,” said a hardware 
dealer who does business in a methodical way. 
“When we found enough calls for some article we put 
in a stock. 

“For instance we have on these call slips ten no- 
tices of requests for spark plugs. We shall put in a 
spark plug of one make and will handle that in the 








30 
future. In this way we are building up an accessory 
trade. 

“Some dealers have found it wise to get a ‘first 
order’ line of motor supplies and from that decide 
what to carry in the future. Even with this method 
it is a good thing, in fact in the entire hardware busi- 
ness, to make a note of goods called for which are 
not in stock. From these slips it is easy to determine 
what goods should be ordered. 

“With ten calls for spark plugs, if we are going to 
carry accessories at all, we should be foolish not to 
order plugs and keep them in stock. The wholesale 
houses issue accessory catalogs, for both automobiles 
and motorcycles, as well as tractors. 

“Naturally the hardware man established in tusi- 
ness has a lot in his favor if he decides to put in ac- 
cessories, a line which retail hardware men as a rule 
refuse to give up when once started. He has good 
will at his location. He has a standing with the banks 
as well as the public. He has an experienced selling 
organization, an advertising method, and has constant 
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of the casing thoroughly washed with soap and water 
to remove all traces of oil. Both the inside and the 
outside of the tires should then be examined for 
bruises and injuries. After making any needed re- 
pairs the tires should be wrapped carefully in a clean 
cloth—or preferably in black paper—and laid flat in 
a cool, dark room. The inner tubes should be re- 
moved from the casings, carefully cleaned and placed 
flat on a shelf in a cool, dark place. Light is known 
to be injurious to rubber and it is important that the 
tires, therefore, should be kept away from it as much 
as possible. If the tires are left on the wheels the 
car should be jacked high enough to remove all the 
weight from the tires. Sufficient air should be left 
in them to keep them tight and in shape. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DEALER MAKES USE OF 
HOUSE ORGAN TO BOOST AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORIES. 





John F. Heine and Son, the progressive retail hard- 
ware dealers at Hooper, Nebraska, evidently have faith 














not hear you? 





Did you ever “honk” your horn on 
a bulb and jog along half a mile be- 
hind a team because the driver could 


You can put a stop to all of that by 
using a good horn. 


We sell this one and others 























Automobile Accessory Advertisement in Store Paper of John F. Heine and Son, Hooper, Nebraska. 


opportunity to interest his regular trade in the ac- 
cessory department when they came in to buy hard- 
ware.” 





CARE'OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES DURING 
WINTER. 


Automobile tires can be ruined as easily in the 
garage as they can in actual use on the road. Before 
long many motorists will take their cars out of com- 
mission and store them away until spring. If the car 
is allowed to rest on the tires during the winter 
storage period, it is inevitable that the tires will suffer 
a great deal of damage. The practice of keeping the 
cars out all winter is one that should be fostered. 
Still there are a great many people who, nevertheless, 
will put their cars in storage during the coming win- 
ter. A few simple precautions will often save the 
cost of a good set of tires. 

According to information provided by the Miller 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, the tires should first 
of all be removed from the wheels and the outside 


in the profit possibilities of an Automobile Accessory 
Department, for they use a considerable amount of 
space to advertise this line in their store paper which 
is published monthly under the name of “Heine’s 
Hardware Booster.” 

Six different items are advertised in this publication 
which has four pages, each three columns wide and 
eight inches deep; the accompanying illustration gives 
a good idea of how Heine’s talk to their customers 
and prospects. 

That it is necessary to “go after” trade in an ag- 
gressive manner is being appreciated by a steadily in- 
creasing number of retail hardware dealers, and thus 
they are coming to appreciate the value of real adver- 
tising that tells something definite about the merchan- 
dise carried in stock—as against the almost total 
absence of value of the “standing card” advertising 
which too many hardware dealers have paid out their 
good money for. 


a 


You will never get round-shouldered carrying the 
money you make by “contemplating” doing things. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











“Definite returns from advertising is something that 


I have never been able to obtain,” 


[ScHROETERG | 


Weekly Bargala Ne, 621 
THIS SALE CLOSES TUESDAY 
NOVEMBER 14, 6 P, M. 


SEND US YOUR MAIL ORDERS 





QROWN- WHITE Line ~ENARLD 
Nine-piece set, like cut, corsleting of 6 





custard | bowls, 3-inch diam 1 oval cas- 
serole 7-inch diam.: 1 round nappie, i%- 
inch diam, ; 1 round mixing towl, 7%- 
inch diam.;'1 receipt book. Speciai_price, 
per set, packed. ready for Bae 
GUPUMOME 0 6 koe ccccccetsecestossed 


Parcal post weight, 14 pounds. 


NICKEL ALARM CLOCKS 
WAKES YOU UP WITHOUT GIVING 


Height. 6 inches; depth, 2% inches,- 2- 
inch beli on top of clock. Spe- Cc 
cial price this sale, each.......... 

Parcel post weight, 2 pounds. 


PERFECTION 
SAW FILING CLAMP. 


No chattering, no displacement; the most 
compact saw clamp: aize 13 inches long; 


2 inches wide. Special 480 


cat ee eT Teer 
Parcel el post weigirt, 3 _Pounds, 


“YANKEE” NO. 30 RATCHET 


SCREWDRIVERS 


PULLY GUARANTEED. 


Progr (hater) | 


Qs 
With 3 assorted bits. S _ 1 
price oe sale, each pipiens $1. 27 








sete ee re wes 





*YANKEE” CHUCK and. 8 DRILLS 
- Pag hg "ae 6-64, 
inch, to “At yp 
SCREW DRIV ER, making it an AUTO- 
MATH: BORING DRILL. Spe- 4 
cial price this sale, per set. c 
Parcel post weight, 4 ourtes: 


PRY BAR 
Made of 9-16-inen octagon ateel: 12 
sist long; bent claw on one end, bent 
lisel point on the other, 
Spec ja! Bs . ,23e 





FOUNTAIN J AUTOMOBILE BRUSH 

Has 2%-inch brush attached to a special 

nozzle, which allows the water to flow 

through the brush; can be attached to 

any %\-inch hose, 

Special price...... i 1. 9 
Parce} pos: weight, ‘3 pounds. 


2-IN-1. STEAM VULCANIZER 
For Casings and inner tubes. Cannot be- 
come overnéered. can be used on the 
road. Tires can be repaired without de- 
flating or removing from rim; complete 
outfit. Special. price, 
Re Ne be en ais a4 ons 60s dues s 

Parcel post weight, 7 pounds. 


AUTOMOBILE 
SPOT LIGHT 


‘ack enamel 
vomee eeames: 
or Joints, can be 
swu in any 
direct ion; 6-volt, 

21-candle- -power 
bulb, has switch 
and fear sight, 
Price, each. 

2. 














Parcel post weight 4 pounds. 
os ttndaninetniaidamigeatines apa 





said a certain retail 
hardware dealer to the 
writer some days ago, 
“but I feel that so long 
as people who know 
more about _ those 
things than I do say 
that advertising helps 
to increase sales, I 
must keep my name 
before the public’— 
and then he produced 
some of the “advertise- 
ments” he had _ been 
running in the weekly 
newspapers of his 
town, asking how he 
might improve them, 
so that he might secure 


these much-to-be-de- 
sired “definite  re- 
turns.” + 

The samples he 
showed were of the 
ordinary, stereotyped 
kind: “We have just 
received carload of 


the new season’s stoves 
and ranges, which will 
be sold at exceptionally 
low prices. Come in 
and examine them”; 
“Big reductions on all 
kinds of cutlery during 
next week,” 

The writer’s reply 
was that the only way 
to obtain definite re- 
turns was to offer one 
or more definite, sea- 
sonable articles, show 
them by illustration if 
possible, describe them 
in such a manner that 
the reader would re- 
ceive a favorable im- 
pression and quote a 
definite price which by 


no means needed to be a cut price—and then he 
showed the dealer the advertisement of which the ac- 
companying illustration pictures a part. 

In this advertisement all three of the most im- 


portant features of a successful, 


efficient advertise- 


ment are evident, and it is really no wonder that 


Schroeter Brothers 





Hardware Company, 


717-719 





Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, find that 
this sort of advertising pays—as evidently they do, 
for they have kept it up for 621 weeks previous to 
November 14, 1916—because that is the sort of adver- 
tising that brings definite returns, and the only kind 


that can. 
* * * 


Migel’s, corner of Market and 24th Streets, Galves- 
ton, Texas, inserted the advertisement shown here- 
with in the Galveston Daily News of October 22nd, 
where it occupied about three inches, two columns 
wide. The statement about the large line of shot- 
guns carried in stock is well worded, but the adver- 
tisement would have been more efficient in sales pro- 





Hunters, Attention! 





We Have a Very Large Line of High-Grade and Medium Grade 


. SHOT GUNS 


Which we are now offering at very attractive prices. Our stock corsjsta of 
12 and 16-gauge Pump Guns and 12 and 16-gauge Harmer and Hammerlese 
Double-Barrels. We will be pleased to show you through our stock ut any 


time. 
Established 


“mee WT TCG BLS aie 


ducing if one or more of these guns had been defi- 
nitely described and specifically priced—not necessar- 
ily at a cut price. Too many retail hardware dealers 
have the mistaken idea that if a price is quoted 

“reduced” price, which often prevents them 











must be a 
from making their advertisements as effective as they 
otherwise might. 
* 2 2 
The Speer Hardware Company, Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas, used two inches of double column space in the 
Fort Smith Southwest American, for the advertise- 


ment reproduced herewith. The statement is short 





If You Have Much Hauling , 
Buy an International Motor Truck 
SPEER HARDWARE. CO," 

Agents 





and to the point, but it would seem that a few of the 
many reasons might have been given as to why Inter- 
national Motor Trucks are preferable, such as their 
economy of operation, ease of caring for, etc., and 
surely that would have carried more conviction to the 


reader than the mere statement. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








LOW PRICES AND POOR WORK INJURE WARM 
AIR HEATING BUSINESS. 





The following letter from D. M. Theilman of T. 
P. Johnson & Company, Asheville, North Carolina, a 
successful installer of warm air heating apparatus, 
shows in a very clear manner that low prices and poor 
installations go hand in hand to injure the warm air 
heating business: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

The warm air heating business in the Birmingham 
district is so badly demoralized that no one has made 
a dollar from it in the past five years, and more than 
a few went broke in the game. It seems they want to 
do business for fun, or on a margin of five to ten dol- 
lars’ profit ; they know virtually nothing about the busi- 
ness. 

Any old place that the owner wants the furnace, or 
registers or pipes placed will be satisfactory. Most‘all 
heaters are placed in one corner of the house, and the 
pipes all run to the north or on the outside wall; all 
goes, and a good man who knows the business has 
no show at all for the business. In from one to two 
years the heater is burnt out, and none can give the 
reason, which is very simple: In trying to force the 
air against difficulties the heater becomes overheated 
and soon is gone. : 

| had done a good business and made good money 
in this district, and have very satisfactory results, but 
I had left the field some years ago to go to California, 
and on my return some years later, | found new blood 
had invaded the field, and cut things wide open, with 
the result that the rest tried to follow, and they have 
never gotten out of the rut, and I do not see any 
chance for them. 

Very truly, 
D. M. THIELMAN. 

Asheville, North Carolina, November 20, 1916. 
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THANKS AMERICAN ARTISAN FOR 
EDITORIAL ON HIGHER COSTS. 





In the November 18th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
there was published an editorial commenting on the 
necessity for higher prices on stoves, ranges and other 
heating appliances. 

The following letter has been received from William 
A. Dwyer, of the Art Stove Company, manufacturers 
of “Laurel” warm air heaters and stoves: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Please accept my sincere thanks for the editorial in 
the November 18th issue of your paper. 

It is just such articles as this in a paper of your 
character that presents this question to the trade in the 
right way and gets them prepared for the new year 
that will soon be upon us. 


If you could follow this up with just a little more 
in that line, it will be much appreciated, not only by 
the dealers but by the manufacturers as well. 

Wittram A. Dwyer. 

Detroit, Michigan, November 22, 1916. 





It is, of course, unnecessary to state that when pig 
iron is more than fifty percent higher than a year ago 
and when every one of the other materials that go into 
the manufacture of warm air heaters has been ad- 
vanced at least as much, the only way out of it is to 
ask a higher price, and incidentally this very fact is 
likely to result in the price question being relegated to 
the rear where it belongs and the matter of service 
and satisfaction being emphasized as the principal 
selling points. 


TRADEMARK OF NATIONAL WARM _ AIR 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ASSOCIATION EULOGIZED 
IN VERSE. 








“Jim” Robinson, Salesmanager of the Hart and Cooley 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut, is of course a 
“warm air fan,’ and so when H. 
M. Charlton, a young man in the 
offices of the Company, was in- 
spired to “poetize” on the warm 
air heater, its superiority and the 
well known trademark of the Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating and 

Ventilating Association, which is 
aaa shown herewith, “Jim” had some 
extra copies made and sent one of them to AMERICAN 
ARTISAN : 
The poem follows: 

Needles and pins—needles and pins, 

When you start heating your trouble begins. 

If you’d equip with the best kind of heat, 

Try the warm air—it can’t be beat. 

Furnaces, however, are just like food, 

Some fill the bill and some are no good. 

If your neighbor says, “Don’t put in warm air,’ 
Go into his cellar before you compare, 

See if his furnace is one of the sort 
Put in the last thing, when money was short. 

Then put on your hat and take a walk ’round 
Till a man with the “Fresh Air” sign, you at last have 

found. 

His price, perhaps, is above the rest, 
3ut you can rest assured he'll give you the best. 
The furnace he sets will keep you warm, 

You can laugh at King Winter in any old storm. 
First price to a wise one is not what counts, 
Lasting quality is what he wants, 

So look for the “Fresh Air” sign and you'll find it true. 
That in the long run it will save money for you. 





Trademark of Nation- 
al Warm Air Heat- 
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MANUFACTURERS’ ADVERTISINGIN 
NEWSPAPERS EMPHASIZES DESIRABILITY 
OF HEAT REGULATORS. 





To impress the public with the advantages and de- 
sirability of his product is the constant aim of every 
manufacturer. Whether he fully appreciates it or not, 
the fact remains that the opinion of the people re- 
garding his article determines the magnitude of his 
sales and profits and incidentally the business of the 
dealers and installers handling it. Hence the pro- 
gressive manufacturer takes steps to implant in the 
people’s mind a firm conviction relative to the merits 
of his product, as is typified in the commendable 

























Maintain a Uniform, Comfortable Temperature 
Every Minute of the Twenty Four Hours 


Every room always warm and cozy—never “too hot”—never “too 
cold.” Temperature remains the same—unvearying, healthful and 
pleasant, no matter how cold it blows outdoors. Can be set to 
automatically change for a lower temperature during the night, 
with decreased fuel consumption, commg back to a snug, normal 
temperature at any morning hour you desire, without any effort 
on your part. 


MU itounon 


Also saves coal, prcvesy fires and even increases the length 
of the life of the | cba plant. 

Entirely automatic. Guarantees absolute safety to your home 
if you should happen to neglect the heater. Eliminates all 
troublesome attention to drafts and dampers. Installed in thou- 
eand« of homes and has given 31 years of perfect service. 
Easily installed in any home, old or new, in a very short Hoe 

perfe ety on hot water, —_ air, ste ae ie ~ ~yy yh 
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Works 
Sold by the heating trade everywhere Write 
by ‘phosing Wabash “Rd-Chicago rae 


) Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
231 Insurance Exchange Building 

KS yY Corner Wabash and Franklin 
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GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, MINNEAPOLIS 












































Manufacturers’ Three-Column Newspaper Advertisement. 


specimen of manufacturers’ newspaper advertising 
reproduced herewith. 

Advertisements that are brought to the attention of 
the consumer must of necessity be distinctive, and 
direct and forcible in their appeal. That they must 
be timely, if of seasonable items, goes without saying ; 
and the publicity work of the Minneapolis Heat Reg- 
ulator Company, which may well be represented by the 
six inch, three column advertisement appearing in 
a recent issue of the Chicago Tribune, fully meets 
these requirements. The border and the illustration of 
the thermostat are unusually handsome and attractive 
for newspaper advertising, and the text is concise 
and emphatic, pointing out convincingly the numerous 
advantages of the Minneapolis Heat Regulator when 
attached to a warm air, hot water, steam or other 
heating system. What should not be lost sight of in 
considering this publicity work is that in addition to 
attracting the attention of the public, it serves in a 
great measure to inspire added confidence in the mind 
of the dealer or installer handling the articles in ques- 
tion and gives him the incentive to push sales at every 
possible opportunity. 
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The Wrought Iron Range Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, will build an addition to its machine shop. 


D. J. METZGER IS NOW MANAGER OF 
REGISTER DEPARTMENT OF THE 
COLUMBIAN HARDWARE 

COMPANY. 





D. J. Metzger, who is well known in the heating 
and ventilating field, has joined the staff of the Co- 
lumbian .Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio, as 
Manager of the Register Department, having full 
charge of production and sales. 

Mr. Metzger brings the experience and ability built 
on over sixteen years’ work in this field, and his many 
friends wish him success in his new connection. 
PENNSYLVANIA HEATING AND VENTILATING 

ENGINEERS HEAR PAPER ON OPEN 
AIR SCHOOLS. 








The November meeting of the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers was held in the Engineers’ 
Club, Philadelphia, with President John D. Cassel in 
the chair. He introduced Secretary C. W. Obert of 
the Society and James A. Donnely, Past Treasurer of 
the Society, as guests of the evening. 

Dr. Walter Roach made an address on Open-Air 
School Rooms, illustrated with moving pictures. At 
the close of the address the discussion was opened by 
W. R. G. Braemer. 

Secretary Obert gave to the members of the Chap- 
ter some information of the activities of the Society 
to increase its service to the field in which it is work- 


ing. 
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PHILADELPHIA SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE LOCAL CAMPAIGN 
FOR WARM AIR HEATING. 





Twenty-four members of the Master Tin and Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Association of Philadelphia have each 
subscribed and paid $25.00 to participate in a local ad- 
vertising campaign in conjunction with that of the 
National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Asso- 
ciation, in order to bring the advantages of properly 
installed warm air heating apparatus to the attention 
of Philadelphians. It is expected that a considerable 
number of other Philadelphia installers will join the 
movement and thus become “Dealer Members” of the 
National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Asso- 
ciation. 
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SYMONDS REGISTER COMPANY TO BUILD 
ADDITION TO PLANT. 





The Symonds Register Company, manufacturers of 
warm air registers, have found that in spite of the 
greatly enlarged space and other facilities which their 
new factory, built about a year ago at 3117 to 3123 
Minnesota Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, provides, they 
are no longer adequate to care for their steadily in- 
creasing business and they are now considering plans 
for an addition to their plant. 
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WARM AIR HEATER WHEN PROPERLY 
CONSTRUCTED AND INSTALLED BEST 
MEANS OF HEATING. 





From a booklet recently issued on Warm Air Heat- 
ing the following extract is published, as it brings 
out very forcibly some of the selling arguments that 
should be used by the installer and retailer of warm 
air heating apparatus: 

Warm Air the Best Heat. 

Necessity compels the use of some adequate means 
of supplying artificial heat during many months of 
each year, and practically every hour of that time for 
the home or other buildings in which yourself and 
family spend a large portion of your lives. The 
health and comfort of the household or the users of 
any building depends to a serious extent on a proper 
arrangement for heating. Therefore, the selection of 
the best and most economical method for supplying 
this heat is a matter entitled to your first and careful 
consideration. 

Heating by steam and hot water has its proper 
place in large buildings, but it does not furnish as 
warm air will do, such important features as ven- 
tilation, circulation and a change of air or the equally 
necessary moisture in your rooms, without which the 
furniture shrinks and cracks and the health of the 
occupant is injured. 

The popular demand for a permanently satisfactory 
and yet comparatively inexpensive heating plant has 
caused the development of the modern warm air 
heater affording a thoroughly reliable and superior 
heating plant which is at once healthful, economical, 
practical and satisfactory with the material advan- 
tage of being obtainable at moderate cost. In fact, 
it has come to be the correct solution of the problem 
of heating homes and moderate sized buildings for no 
other system is so perfectly adapted to this purpose. 

Notwithstanding the misstatements sometimes made 
by some makers and sellers of other heating systems 
to prejudice those not familiar with the real facts, the 
popularity and use of the warm air heater has steadily 
increased until today it is the preferred method of 
heating with those wishing to consider health, con- 
venience, comfort and economy. 
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MICHIGAN HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS DISCUSS WARM AIR 
HEATING. 








The November meeting of the Michigan Chapter of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers took the form of a beefsteak dinner at 6:40 
P. M. at the Fellowcraft Club, Detroit. 

After the dinner J. McHenry, of the Detroit Stove 
Works, made an address on Warm Air Heating, 
bringing to the attention of the members conditions 
obtaining in the trade with regard to the lack of sound 
engineering and to the custom of depending on past 


experience and old rules. He urged that a deeper in- 


terest be taken by qualified engineers in this method 
of heating which is used in so large a proportion of 
buildings occupied as homes. 

President John R. Allen and other members took 
part in the discussion of the paper. 






C. W. Locker, Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, was complimented on the manner in which 
he took care of the members. The Association’s Sec- 
retary, William M. McDonald, 2303 Dime Bank Build- 
ing, stated that he would keep the members informed 
well in advance of the coming meeting in December of 
the subjects that would be discussed so that all might 
be prepared to attend and add to the value of the 
meeting by what they could contribute. 





SEND FOR THIS INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET ON 
CHURCH HEATING BY WARM AIR. 





The Campbell Heating Company, DesMoines, Iowa, 
has recently published a very handsomely printed 
booklet on Church Heating, which is full of good in- 
formation on this important subject. Among the im- 
portant points brought out are the questions as to 
ability to heat economically churches and other build- 
ings used only at certain times, facilities for ventilation, 
humidity, evenness of temperature, warmness of 
floors, etc., all of which are answered in explicit man- 
ner. A large number of churches using the Campbell 
System of Heating are shown in the booklet, together 
with very complimentary testimonials from pastors, 
trustees, etc. Warm air heating installers will do well 
to secure a copy of the “Campbell Church Heating 
Book,”’ which will be sent, free of charge, to any one 
addressing the Campbell Heating Company, 209-211 
Twelfth Street, DesMoines, Iowa. 
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HONESTY GREATEST ASSET IN BATTLE FOR 
SUCCESS. 








To talk on honesty is to continue a subject that has 
been in the spotlight since the days of Adam. But it 
seems in order to recur to the theme. On ’Change and 
in the business world, nine-tenths of the transactions 
are done on honor, a wave of the hand, or the spoken 
word, and I dare say only about five percent go wrong. 

Think of this, you people who are defiling the men 
of business! Corporations of today are an honor to 
the country, by the cleanness and purity of their busi- 
ness methods, in spite of the snarling yellow papers 
that make so much of headlines and so little of the 
text. 

Too many young men of today have flippant 
thoughts of the honor and honesty business men and 
corporations have in stock. 

Today, the average of probity and honor is far 
greater in the industrial world than a quarter century 
ago. 

The young man is also likely to charge too much of 
the older man’s success to “luck” rather than to indus- 
try and knowledge; also that the older man had 4 
better show in his day than the young man of today. 
Nothing to it—there are vastly more places today for 
the active and intelligent young man than a quarter 
century ago. The trouble is, too many want to start 
where father is leaving off! 

As time goes on, more and more does Commons 
Honesty become a greater asset for success. In fact 
there is no success without it—Edwin W. Ingalls. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR FLAT BACK MOULDING 


GUTTER. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 


Many architects design a moulding gutter to go 
along the eaves in place of the usual crown mould 
they plant on the fascia board beneath the eaves. 
These gutters are made in a great many designs. The 
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Pattern 
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Development of Patterns for Flat Back Moulding Gutter. 





one here shown is often used for large work such as 
at the rear of flats, and other prominent buildings. 
The development is all the same and so the idea is 
to lay out your pattern with your detail or section 
together to be used for return ends, etc. 

These gutters are designed to suit the width of 
sheets as for instance 10” girt, 12” girt, 14”, 15”, 18”, 
20” girt so as to work in material economically. The 
first step is to draw your detail as shown by the sec- 
tion to right size and design. Next divide all curved 
lines into equal spaces, and then number all points and 
bends as shown. 

Several: inches to the right draw your stretchout 
line and from the bottom of gutter space off the 
stretchout for section thus establishing points 18-17-16, 
etc., to point 1. The back is then made to fill in the 
extra to make up the girth. Next draw your stretch- 
out lines and then from all points in section, drop 
lines into stretchout until they meet lines having sim- 
ilar number, as in points 1’-2’-3’-4’-5’, etc. Draw 
your lines through these points and you have the pat- 
tern for gutter. 

It will be observed the section and pattern are in 
one piece; in fact, they should be cut out on the detail 
and miter line to the back edge, and hung up on the 
wall. In this way you always have your detail with 
your pattern. That portion which falls off this miter 
cut would be for the inside while the pattern here 
shown is an outside miter pattern according to sketch. 
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WORKERS IN STEEL PLANTS TO RECEIVE 
HIGHER WAGES. 








The United States Steel Corporation has announced 
that beginning December 15th, a ten percent advance 
in wages to the workers in its plants will be made. 
Other proportionate advances will be granted to those 
employed on a salary basis. 

A similar advance will also be granted by all the 
independent steel companies in the Youngstown, Ohio, 
district. 





BRIER HILL STEEL COMPANY BUYS WESTERN 
RESERVE STEEL COMPANY. 





President W. A. Thomas, of the Brier Hill Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, announces the pur- 
chase of the Western Reserve Steel Company of War- 
ren, Ohio. The deal is believed to involv $1,000,000. 
The Western Reserve Steel Company has six sheet 
mills, producing 50,000 tons of black and blue an- 
nealed sheets annually. Two additional mills are un- 


der construction. 
spriiaihcsicssactniale 


The Fort Dodge Culvert Company, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, will build a factory costing $20,000 at Seventh 
Street and Seventh Avenue. 
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MOVEMENT STARTED TO LICENSE ALL 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
IN CHICAGO. 


At the meeting, Tuesday evening, November 2iIst, 
of the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago, which began with a dinner at the rooms of 
the Hardware Club, a very important matter was 
brought up and discussed, which, if it is carried out, 
is certain to stop many of the troubles which now con- 
front the sheet metal trade, not only in Chicago but 
in many other cities. 

President J. C. McFarland introduced the subject 
in his address, which was entitled “The Menace of the 
Ignorant Competitor,” and brought out the point very 
strongly that the sheet metal contractor who engaged 
in business without a fair knowledge of the principles 
of cost accounting and other rules for successful busi- 
ness conduct was a real menace to “material men,” 
other sheet metal-contractors or men for whom these 
ignorant contractors do work. His suggestion was that 
some means should be provided by which that sort of 
men would be prevented from going into business until 
they had demonstrated before a committee, chosen ac- 
cording to certain rules, that they were capable of con- 
ducting a sheet metal contracting business along effi- 
cient lines. 

President Mclarland spoke in part as follows: 
“What I have to say pertains to a thought which I 
have never seen advocated along this line but I be- 
lieve there is a germ in the thought which if carefully 
and intelligently worked out can be made, in time, of 
immense help and value to those who are interested 
in the healthy growth and development of the sheet 
metal business. 

“My thought is the necessity for preparedness to 
go into business and the menace of the ignorant man. 
In using the term ‘ignorant’ I apply it, of course, only 
to the matters which pertain to our business. It has 
nothing to do with his greater or smaller knowledge, 
so far as history, literature, etc., are concerned. 

“The day will come when it will be insisted upon 
that, aside from his cash capital, the man who enters 
business and is an applicant for credit for material or 
cash, must be prepared to do it along the right and just 
lines, as against his trade competitors, and obtain his 
business standing through a proper license which will 
be of a value worth much more than it costs. 

“It is altogether too easy to obtain material. It is 
too easy to borrow money. If you have a sign over 
your door and on your windows your trade is sought 
by those who have supplies to sell. It is too easy to 
obtain contracts. 

“The questions of bookkeeping, cost accounting and 
profit are very often not taken up until too late. The 
ignorant sheet metal contractor secures a contract be- 
cause of a low bid, and his bid is low because he does 
not make proper allowance for quantities of material 
to be used or for the time spent in completing the job 
or for the overhead. As a matter of fact, very often 
he has no appreciation at all of what overhead really 
means, so he cannot make suitable allowance for it. 
The result of his low bid is that he deprives the con- 
tractor who knows how to figure of a chance to make 





a profit while he himself does not make enough and 
very often loses on the job, thereby making it impos- 
sible for him to pay his accounts with the supply 
houses, and in many instances he finds before he has 
finished the job that he is going to lose money on it, 
so in order to save himself he skimps on material and 
work, with the result that the man who gave him the 
contract gets a poor job. 

“T would like to see men who are engaged in a busi 
ness like ours forced into their trade organization— 
not only for their own good but for that of their fel- 
low business men and for that of those for whom they 
perform work. 

“T realize, of course, that according to the common 
notion any man has a right to enter into any business 
he pleases. But has he, after all? 

“If we recognize such a right and forget the rights 
of those with whom he is going to compete, are we not 
by this very action ignoring the rights of those who 
have taken the pains to train and educate themselves 
into correct business ways? 

“Tf we could get together those who are vitally in- 
terested in this matter and many of whom recognize 
the need of something better, I am confident that great 
good will come out of it. 

“The interests spoken of are the sheet metal con- 
tractors now in business, the material men and pos- 
sibly those from whom we borrow money. These in- 
terests are bound together in common, and it would 
seem that an organization of these interests would be 
of value to these engaged in the sheet metal business, 
as well as to those who lend us money and for whom 
we perform work. I am convinced that the material 
men—those from whom we buy our supplies—can be 
made a most important factor in such an organization 
and will be glad to work in harmony with us, as their 
own profits will be enhanced thereby. 

“The forming of such an organization and its work- 
ing rules would need very serious consideration so 
that they might be fair and just to all parties—the 
smaller man as well as the larger competitor. 

“It might be possible for such an organization to 
issue a license, without which it would be extremely 
difficult for any one to engage in the sheet metal con 
tracting business without first having demonstrated 
before a committee of examiners his ability to operate 





such a business along accurate lines. 
“This means real preparedness for business and it 


is no less essential as a business capital than the cash 


capital. For your cash is soon dissipated if not con- 
served by proper business principles. 

“All this may appear utopian to some of you, but 
it is my firm conviction that something along this line 
must be done to rid the sheet metal contracting trade 
of the unfair competition, which is unfair because it 
is ignorant and not because it is wittingly so.” 

Joseph A. Rees, Vice-president of the Brier Hill 
Steel Company, spoke along the same lines and stated 
that the suggestion of President McFarland was one 
which was entitled to very serious consideration, as 
the evils which had been pointed out were great ones 
and affected the entire sheet. metal trade. He sug- 
gested that this matter be made a special subject for 
discussion at the next meeting of the Association. 



























After several other members had spoken, all of 
them in favor of some such proposition, it was de- 
cided that Secretary O. M. Bales should send notices 
to all the sheet metal contractors in the city, request- 
ing them to attend the next meeting which will be held 
Tuesday evening, December fifth, 8 P. M., at the Hard- 
ware Club, southwest corner of Dearborn and Ran- 
dolph Streets, for the purpose of discussing this im- 
portant matter and if possible work out some plan by 
which the desired object can be accomplished. 





PATENTS STRUCTURAL MEMBER AND 
BRIDGING FOR JOISTS. 


Edgar K. Day, Wheeling, West Virginia, assignor 
to the Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, has been granted United States patent 
rights, under numbers 1,204,955 and 1,204,956, for 
a structural member and a bridging for joists, re- 
spectively, described in the following: 


Number 1,204,955:—A 
sheet metal structural 
member comprising a 
head, oppositely disposed 
base portions and an in- 
tervening web, each of 
said base portions hav- 
ing a longitudinal up- 
wardly projecting abut- 
ment formed therein 
parallel to and at a 
spaced distance from 
said web whereby is 
constituted a seat for 
the reception of the 
points of attaching nails. 

Number 1,204,956:—A_ bridg- 
ing composed of a single sheet- 
metal blank and consisting of a 
pair of similarly shaped brace 
members formed by two longi- 
tudinally disposed incisions pro- 
duced at opposite sides of the 
median ‘line of the blank and 
extending from opposite ends to points slightly past the mid- 
dle of said blank, to leave a slender unsevered portion 
whereby said members are permanently connected, said mem- 
bers being adapted for ne into relatively crossed relation. 






1,204,955 





GASOLENE TORCH WITH BURNER PLACED 
NEAR EDGE OF RESERVOIR. 

Several models of gasolene torches of the “Always 
Reliable’ line are constructed with the burner near 
the edge of the reservoir in- 
stead of in the center and are 
fitted with a nickeled wheel han- 
dle, as shown in the illustration 
hefewith. The torch shown is, 
in common with the other types, 
fitted with the patented Never 
Leak pump, the plungers of 
which are said to screw down 
and remain out of the way, thus 
it is claimed, eliminating the pos- 
sibility of becoming bent and rendering the pump use- 
less. The reservoirs are formed of heavy drawn brass 
and also have brass bottoms which are said to make 
exceptionally tight joints. A hot, blue flame is pro- 





Always Reliable Gasolene 
Torch. 


duced by the generators made of a special bronze 
metal, and, the manufacturers state, a temperature of 
about 2000 degrees Fehrenheit can be attained. 
is furnished with an extra 


Each 


torch fibre filler screw 
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washer and leather cup pump washer, the one illus- 
trated is further equipped with a soldering iron holder. 
The “Always Reliable’ line can be obtained from 
jobbers at factory prices, and catalog describing the 
different firepots and torches can be obtained from 
Otto Bernz, Newark, New Jersey. 
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SECURES PATENTS FOR CANS. 





Charles F. Schnebelin, Peoria, Illinois, assignor to 
Stuber and Kuck Company, Peoria, Illinois, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under numbers 
1,205,111 and 1,205,112, for two styles of cans, de- 
scribed in the following: 


Number 1,205,111: — The 
combination with a can hav- 
ing one or more angles or cor- 
ners, of a brace lying in one 
of the angles thereof compris- 
ing a part having two limbs 
lying substantially at 
right angles to one an- 
other to conform to and 
lie against two sides of 
the can and including a 
limb bent substantially 
perpendicularly to the 
planes of the two said 
limbs and having the 
metal of the sides bent 
over upon and inclosing 
the same, said brace hav- 
ing a depression in its top surface, a portion of each of the 
sides of the can, where it incloses the brace, lying in said 
depression. 


Number 1,205,112:—The combination with a can two of 
whose walls lie at an angle to one another, of a stiffening 
member at said angle of the walls comprising a portion over- 
hanging a portion of the top edge of each wall at said angle, 
and a flange overlying part of the outer surface of each wall, 
each said portion of said member including a part folded up- 
on and engaging the interior surface of the can and secured 
in place by the same. 








1,205,112 
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EXACT SPECIFICATION OF STEEL SHEETS 
ELIMINATES POSSIBLE ANNOYANCE. 





A sheet of steel as it lies in the jobber’s stock is 
just a “sheet of steel” unless it has some spécial class- 
ification. Hence it is possible that the user of steel 
sheets, when he sends in an order, may get Bessemer 
instead of Open Hearth sheets. Very often, however, 
steel is desired for some particular use, with a par- 
ticular finish or color, and possessing particular phys- 
ical or chemical properties, and unless the jobber is 
told definitely the quality wanted or the use to which 
it is to be put, the probabilities are that the order will 
be filled with “just sheets.” Then, when the steel fails 
to stand up under the work, the user may take a no- 
tion to forget to blame himself and instead, throw all 
the blame on the steel or the jobber. Many of the 
unkind words that have been said on that account are 
exactly of that origin, and in justice to all concerned, 
the man ordering sheets should specify precisely the 
kind desired. Where sheets to withstand fabrication 
or to resist weather are wanted, Open Hearth steel 
is said to be especially adapted and by specifying In- 
land Open Hearth to the jobber, the user, it is said, 
avoids the trouble of trying to make a Bessemer Sheet 
do what it never was intended to do. Full particulars 
of the Inland Open Hearth steel sheets and their other 
steel products can be obtained from the Inland Steel 
Company, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
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TRADEMARK FOR SHEET METAL PRODUCTS. 





Schrauger and Johnson, Atlantic, lowa, have secured 
copyright on the trademark shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, under number 96,416. The Company 
claims use since June 15, 1911, and the claim was filed 


July 7, 1916. 
The _ particular 


description of 
goods is: 


M etal cupolas, 
metal ventilators, 
metal outside 
gr ain elevator 
doors, metal ridge 
roll, sheet metal 
building corners, 
metal window 
frames and sashes, 
sheet metal bat- 
tens for board 
roofs or walls, 
vertically sliding 
barn door hoists, 
metal silo roofs, 
metal silo ladders, 
metal silo chutes, 





metal roof win- 
dow frames and 
sashes. 
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TORCHES MADE FOR LASTING, ECONOMICAL 
SERVICE. 








The intelligent mechanic realizes that while he buys 
fuel often, he buys firepots and torches on few occa- 
sions and hence he exercises great 
care in the selection of these devices. 
The demands of such customers for 
firepots and torches are said to be 
fully met by the Clayton and Lambert 
line, a representative of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 





Clayton and _ tion. This is the Number 32 Quart 
Lambert Number , . 
32 Torch. Torch, whose powerful burner is 


claimed to create a strong blast that is a joy to the 
user. It is constructed of heavy gauge metals, re-in- 
forced, and according to the manufacturers, permits 
every desired adjustment to be quickly made; further- 
more, but a small amount of gasolene is required in 
comparison with the results obtained in heat efficiency. 
The extra feature on this torch is a hook and support 
on the burner for holding soldering coppers for repair 
men. Catalog containing further information of this 
and other torches and ‘firepots can be obtained from 
the Clayton and Lambert Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN WELCOME VISITOR. 








To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
We appreciate AMERICAN ARTISAN very much, and 
it is a welcome visitor every week. 
Yours truly, 
WiuraM J. Hatt. 
Beverly, Ohio, November 15, 1916. 
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One of the best ways to learn the selling points of 
the merchandise you stock is to read the advertise- 
ments the wholesalers or the manufacturers of those 
goods run in the trade papers. 









PATENTS FIRE RESISTING DOOR. 





William M. Brunst and Edward H. McCloud, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, assignors to The Kinnear Manufactur- 
ing Company, Columbus, Ohio, have procured United 
States patent rights, under number 1,204,738, for a 
fire resisting shutter or door described in the follow- 


ing: 

In a fire resisting shutter or door, 
the combination of a curtain, a wind- 
ing barrel or drum for the curtain, a 
tension member for the barrel or 
drum, a volute member and a guiding 
member, one of said members adapted 
to be actuated by and upon the release 
of the tension member, a lug engaging 
both the volute and guiding members, 
said lug adapted to limit the move- 
ment of one of said members with 
reference to the other, and thermally 
controlled means for restraining the 
release of the tension member. 


ARTISAN CONTINUED. 











WANTS AMERICAN 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Your paper is very fine and entirely satisfactory, 
and I want it continued. 
Joun G. WriGHT. 
Waterloo, Iowa, November 21, 1916. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








Mop Handles. ' 
From J. L. Williams, Box 64, DuPont, Washington. 


Kindly tell me who makes mop handles. 

Ans.—Stover Manufacturing and Engine Company, 
719 East Street, Freeport, Illinois; F. E. Kohler and 
Company, Canton, Ohio; Piqua Handle and Manufac- 
turing Company, Piqua, Ohio, and Stephenson Dowel 
Company, South Bend, Indiana. 


Duro Electric Pump. 
From Harry F. White, Brighton, Iowa. 


Can you advise who makes the “Duro” electric 
pump? 

Ans.—Burnett-Larsh Company, Bacon Street, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Galvanized Iron Frames for Hot Beds 
From Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South LaSalle Street, 


Chicago. 
Please advise who makes galvanized iron frames for 


hot beds for flowers. 
AAns.—Foley Greenhouse Manufacturing Company, 


3260 West 31st Street, Chicago. 
String Mop Cloths. 
From J. L. Williams, Box 64, DuPont, Washington. 


Will you please advise who makes string mop 
cloths? 

Ans.—Bix Janitor Supply Company, 1119 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri; C. H. Ellert, Evansville, 
Indiana; Estes Mills, Fall River, Massachusetts, and 
Maddock Textile Company, Milford Centre, Ohio. 


Radiator Guards. : 
From the Delta File Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Kindly advise where we can get radiator guards to 


prevent heat from injuring the woodwork and also 
keep the walls clean. 

Ans.—Tuttle and Bailey Manufacturing Company, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City; Decatur Cor- 
nice and Roofing Company, Decatur, Illinois; W. H. 
Johnson and Son Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
Monash-Younker Company, 1407 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 
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1,203,921. Tool-Holder. Eric Morris Smith, Okanogan, 
Wash. Filed Jan. 11, 1916. 

1,203,971. Automatic Window-Locking Device. Morton 
G. Bunnell, Chicago, IIl., assignor to Frederick C. Austin, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed Apr. 6, 1912. 

1,203,974. Window-Lock. Joseph E. Callow and Dirk 
Kroes, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed July 22, 1915. 

1,203,997. Animal-Trap. John B. Fioretta, New York, 
N. Y. Filed June 2, 1916. 

1,204,009. Cake-Cutter. Oscar J. Goodwin, Rainier, 
Wash. Filed May 10, 1916. 

1,204,076. Wire-Stretcher. William Schmoeger, Russell- 
ville, Mo. Filed Dec. 31, 1915. 

1,204,126. Wire-Fastener for Posts. Philip F. Butzer, 
Boonville, Mo. Filed Feb. 8, 1916. 

1,204,128. Bench-Plane Guide. Albert Carlson, Seattle, 
Wash. Filed Sept. 2, 1915. Serial No. 48,712. 


1,214,131. Soldering Apparatus. John G. Clemens, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Filed Feb. 25, 1916. 


1,214,147. Tool. James W. Ferguson, Jacobs Creek, Pa. 
Filed Apr. 12, 1916. 


1,214,158. Window-Ventilator. Isaac B. Ingle, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Filed June 30, 1915. 

1,214,165. Tool. Samuel F. Legg, Sylvia, W. Va. Filed 
Feb. 9, 1916. 

1,214,168. Wire-Stretcher. Eddie B. Lindsey, Buffalo, 
Ala. Filed Aug. 5, 1916. 

1,214,179. Fruit-Peeler. Laura Manger Myers, Chicago, 
Ill. Filed July 17, 1915. 

1,214,187. Fence-Post. John Pickrell, Louisville, Ky. 
Filed May 7, 1915. 

1,214,206. Hoe. William P. Thomason, Ellerslie, Ga. 
Filed Mar. 6, 1916. 
1,214,220. Revolving Lawn-Rake. Arthur Whiting, 
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Louisville, Ky. Filed Dec. 30, 1913, Serial No. 809,529. Re- 
newed Apr. 7, 1916. 

1,204,228. Gate-Latch. Louis H. Zanders, Malvern, Iowa. 
Filed Mar. 26, 1915. 

1,204,266. Gas-Range Top. Leroy Garrison, Chester, Pa. 
Filed Feb. 25, 1916. 

1,204,277. Wire-Stretcher. Leon Kasprzyk, Kosciusko, 
Tex. Filed Mar. 9, 1916. 

1,204,297. Lawn-Sprinkler. Joseph Johanson Miller, 
Duluth, Minn. Filed Oct. 12, 1914. 


1,204,335. | Washboard-Protector. Friederich William 
Becker, New Athens, Ill. Filed Jan. 27, 1916. 

1,204,344. Receptacle for Pot-Lids. John J. Dalton, Se- 
attle, Wash. Filed Apr. 22, 1913, Serial No. 762,891. Renewed 
Apr. 1, 1916. 

1,204,363. Egg-Beater, Cream-Whip, and Mixer. Abraham 
Knobel, San Diego, Cal. Filed June 1, 1914. 

1,204,369. Washboiler. John T. Lucas, Minneapolis, 
Minn., assignor of one-third to L. F. Blyler and one-third to 
A. H. Rand, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed Dec. 28, 1915. 

1,204,388. Knife. Victor Alver, Chicago, Ill. Filed Sept. 
28, 1915. 

1,204,426. Safety Device for Firearms. Arthur H. Glad- 
win and John A: Wilson, Alma, Mich. Filed Mar. 16, 1916. 

1,204,429. Griddle. Roger W. Griswold, Erie, Pa., as- 
signor to Griswold Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pa., a Cor- 
poration of Pennsylvania. Filed Nov. 8, 1915. 

1,204,440. Caster. Albert Hildebrandt and William Ed- 
win Moffett, Baltimore, Md. Filed June 5, 1915. 

1,204,442. Can and Knife Holder. Earl William Hood, 
Charleston, W. Va. Filed Apr. 24, 1916. 

1,204,488. Door-Operating Mechanism. Samuel W. Ray- 
mond, Adrain, Mich. Filed Feb. 14, 1916. 

1,204,580. Mail-Box. Neil McDonald, Jr., Coleman, Mich. 
Filed Mar. 2, 1916. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








CONTINUED PRICE ADVANCES WITH HEAVY 
BUYING AND MANY INQUIRIES 
FEATURE THE METAL 
MARKET. 


The metal market continued its upward flight dur- 
ing the week just past. Many prices have been ad- 
vanced; numerous quotations withdrawn; several 
lines taken altogether out of the market. And still the 
buyers continue to urge manufacturers to accept or- 
ders for delivery at almost any time. 

There seems to be no let-up in the quantity of for- 
eign inquiries for steel, and there are now pending 
nearly 1,000,000 tons on which early deliveries are 
desired. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the mills are 
discouraging the placing of business very far ahead, 
not simply in order to save as much of their own 
capacity as possible for higher priced business but 
also to eliminate or reduce to a minimum speculation 
by consumers. 

The action taken by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and other steel producers to increase the 
wages of their employes 10 percent is probably the 
best indication that these interests regard the future 
situation in a very optimistic light. 

The non-ferrous metals are all advanced and in 
some of them there is a very marked scarcity of mate- 
rial for nearby delivery. 

Warehouse prices have been advanced considerably 
in sympathy with the higher quotations of the mills. 

The pace in steel price advances is astonishing, even 
in the light of what has already occurred in this spec- 
tacular movement. Any advanced price that is asked 
seems to be obtained readily, and on a greater tonnage 
than the mills are really anxious to sell. Doubtless 
many buyers have dropped out of the market, but the 
remaining domestic buyers are sufficient to keep the 
market active, while there is a large unsatisfied ex- 
port inquiry. On many products export prices are 
distinctly higher than domestic. 

The general break in steel prices, which last spring 


seemed a distinct possibility within six or nine months, 


does not appear as near at hand. The next general 
development is more likely to be a great curtailment 
in domestic buying, foreign buyers stepping in in- 
stead. Since the war started less than 25 percent of 
the steel made has been exported. Eventually the 
proportions may be half and half, to the disadvan- 


tage of domestic consumers. 

On the whole the transportation situation appears 
to be improved, at least as regards the shipment of 
finished steels products. 
terial change over the past 30 days while several re- 
port a slight improvement. 


Several mills report no ma- 


All interests report that 


their greatest problem is that of shipping. They re- 
gard matters of prices, general market conditions, pro- 
duction, etc., as of distinctly minor importance. 

The improvement, such as it is, is due to the efforts 
of the railroads, in placing embargoes and in bringing 
pressure on shippers and consignees to load or un- 
load cars more rapidly. 

The condition may represent no more than a re- 
spite. The weather has been very favorable, whereas 
for the past fortnight or so there would have been bad 
weather, under normal conditions. A cold snap may 
tangle up the railroads at any moment. 

Dun’s review of the trade says: “The phenomenon 
of demand outstripping supply at the highest prices 
of modern times continues apparent in many lines. 

“Competitive bidding and increasing costs of pro- 
duction steadily accentuate the strength of the lead- 
ing commodities, and still further advances are fore- 
shadowed by the eagerness of buyers to obtain 
urgently needed materials and products. 


STEEL. 

Steel bars were advanced $2.00 per ton in the early 
part of the week, making the nominal quotation 2.99 
cents Chicago mill for indefinite delivery at the con- 
venience of the mill, which practically means after 
October 1, 1917. There is still a heavy demand, buy- 
ing is increasing rather than decreasing and it is not 
at all out of the way to say that there is probably more 
tonnage being refused than is placed on the books 
by the mills. Hard steel bars, re-rolled from rails, 
are now quoted at about 2.75 cents Chicago mill with 
a strong demand. Plates were also advanced $2.00 
per ton, making the nominal quotation 3.54 cents Chi- 
cago mill, but even this extraordinarily high price has 
not had any effect so far as checking inquiries is con- 
cerned. The $2.00 advance per ton on_ structural 
shapes brings the quotation for delivery at conveni- 
ence of mill to 3.09 cents Chicago mill. There is an 
excellent demand for this class of finished steel, both 
for industrial and railroad work. 


COPPER. 

Electrolytic copper is exceedingly scarce for deliv 
ery during any part of the first half of 1917, but indi- 
cations are that consumers who a week ago were short 
on their requirements have covered, so that the de 
mand is no longer quite so excited as it has been dur 
ing the past couple of weeks. There is, however, 4 
fair amount of buying, with the resu:t that prices are 
still moving upward. Electrolytic may be quoted at 
35 cents for spot delivery, with December at 34 cevts 
and first quarter of 1917 at 32% to 33 cents; Prime 
Lake is held at 34 to 35 cents for November and Ve- 
cember, and Casting at 32 cents for December. ‘The 
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tctal exports of copper for the month as reported by 
the New York Customhouse amount to 13,210 tons up 
tu and including November 22nd. The base price ™ 
sheet copper has been advanced one cent, making the 
new quotation 41 cents per pound. 


TIN. 

Owing to fears over the shrinkage of stocks of tin 
in this country, there was an active demand for this 
metal during the entire week. It is estimated that of 
the arrivals at Atlantic ports during November only 
about 1,300 tons will be available for delivery this 
month, and at the same time there is the continued 
difficulty in securing licenses from the British gov- 
ernment for exporting the metal to this country. The 
New York quotation for prompt delivery is 4514 to 
45% cents per pound. Chicago warehouses have ad- 
vanced their prices 1 cent, the new quotations being 
pig tin, 5014 cents and bar tin, 514 cents. 


LEAD. 

While the leading interest continues to quote lead 
at 7 cents New York, the independents are asking 
from 7.10 to 7.20 cents a pound. The market is 
rather quiet, but the tone is decidedly strong and it is 
generally expected that an advance in price will be 
made shortly. The Chicago warehouses have ad- 
vanced their quotations 10 cents per hundred pounds, 
the new prices being $7.75 for American pig and $8.25 
for Bar. Sheet lead remains at $9.00 in full coils and 
$9.25 in cut coils. 

SOLDER. 

Solder prices have been advanced 14 cent per pound 
by the Chicago warehouses, the new quotations being: 
XXX Guaranteed, % & %, 29% cents; Commercial, 
Y%& Ya, 27% cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 25% cents. 

NUTS, BOLTS AND RIVETS COST MORE. 

Manufacturers of rivets have advanced their prices 
$3.00 per ton, the new quotations being 4.15 cents for 
structural and 4.25 cents for boiler rivets. Nuts and 
bolts are from 5 to 7% per cent higher. 

WIRE PRODUCTS TO BE ADVANCED IN PRICE 
AGAIN. 

It is not at all unlikely that the leading makers of 
wire products will raise their prices about December 
Ist. The sales officials of most concerns are reported 
to be cutting down new orders 50 percent and some 
of them are refusing to book contracts calling for 
delivery over more than 30 days. 


SHEETS. 

t is an exceedingly difficult proposition for anyone 
to place an order for steel sheets with the mills even 
at the new and higher prices which were announced in 
the early part of the week. This is due in some meas- 
ure to the inability of the mills to obtain a sufficient 
supply of sheet bars. The present nominal quotations 
are: 28 gauge black sheets, 4.19 to 4.44 cents; IO 
gauge blue annealed sheets, 3.69 to 3.94 cents; 28 
fauge galvanized sheets, 5.19 cents, all Chicago mill. 


Chicago warehouses have announced advances as fol- 
lows: 20 cents on blue annealed sheets, making Num- 
ber 10, $4.00; 35 cents on one pass cold rolled black 
sheets, making Number 28, $4.60; 15 cents on gal- 
vanized sheets, making Number 28, $6.00. 


$7.00 IS PAID FOR TIN PLATE. 

Only a few of the tin plate mills are in position to 
take orders for additional tonnages, and in such cases 
sales are reported at a rate of $7.00 per base box. 
Mills are being operated at maximum capacity and 
most of them will carry heavy tonnages bought for 
1916 shipment over into 1917. 


OLD METALS. 

I‘urther advances are being made constantly in the 
old metal market. Wholesale dealers report buying 
quotations as follows: Old steel axles, $37.50 to 
$38.00 ; old iron axles, $34.50 to $35.00; steel springs, 
$23.50 to $24.00; Number 1 wrought iron, $22.00 to 
$23.50; Number 1 cast iron, $15.00 to $16.00 for net 
tons. Prices for nonferrous metals are as follows per 
pound: Light copper, 23 cents; light brass, 12% 
cents; lead, 614 cents, zinc scrap, 734 cents; alumi- 
num, 30 cents. 

SPELTER. 

There has been an active demand in the spelter 
market during the week and a number of sales have 
been reported involving several million pounds each. 
Prime Western brands are quoted at 1214 cents East 
St. Louis, with 1254 to 1234 cents New York. The 
Chicago warehouses announce an advance of I cent 
per pound, the new price being 1334 cents. Sheet 
zinc remains unchanged at $18.25 in cask lots and 
$19.25 to $19.75 in less than cask lots. 


The Chicago pig iron market may be described as 
being concerned mostly with business for the second 
half of 1917. ‘There is practically no demand for 
prompt delivery and comparatively little for first half 
of 1917, nor is there any considerable quantity to be 
obtained for either one of these periods. Northern 
Number 2 Foundry and Malleable grades are quoted 
at $27.00 to $28.00 Chicago furnace. Lake Superior 
Charcoal iron is somewhat irregular, ranging from 
$26.75 to $28.75 Chicago. In the Pittsburgh district 
the excitement has subsided somewhat, but prices con- 
tinue very firm, Bessemer iron being sold at $30.00 to 
$31.00 Valley and Basic at $27.00 Valley. I*oundry 
and Malleable grades are being taken at $26.00 to 
$27.00 Valley. From Birmingham comes the report 
that the base price of Southern iron is rather un- 
settled. One interest has sold Southern Number 2 
Foundry at $19.00 for last half of 1917 delivery, while 
others are making sales on a basis of $21.00 to $22.00 
for first half delivery, and naturally the $19.00 price 
has more or less demoralized the market for second 
half delivery. Southern Basic iron is strong, and 
there is very little to be obtained of that grade, nor 
will there be unless more furnaces should be turned 
over to this product. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


names acuminate Western Hardware and anaes ans corrected weekly. 








METALS. 

PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy., No. 1... $27 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2... 27 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 3... -- 26 50} 
Southern Fdy., No. 1... .- 26 = 
Southern Fdy., No. 2... . 260 
Southern Fdy., No. 3........+. 25 20 
Lake Sup. Charcoal........... 27 00 
OS rrr 26 00 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 





Per Box 

IC ME intivedcbadvdeuae $8 85 
IX SURED. 00 6900000000040% 10 00 
9 | eta 11 00 
errr 11 85 
eee ene 12 70 
IC Sree 17 70 
Ix eee a 20 00 
IxXx eee 22 00 
68 Ge er 23 70 
tee Caer 25 40 

COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 Ht 00 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 14 20 
Cokes, 216 lbs....... IC 20x28 14 50 
Cokes, 270 lbs....... IX 20x28 16 35 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
ME ORitivescsseene per 100 Ibs. $4 00 
SR ARs y weed ve xen per 100 lbs. 4 05 
| ee per 100lbs. 4 10 
| See per 100 lbs. 4 20 
ONE PASS_COLD ROLLED BLACK 
No, 18-90.....20ccc6 per 100 Ibs. 7 40 
No. 22-24.......0+. per 100 Ibs. 45 
SS Sa per 100 lbs 4 50 
Re per 100 lbs. 4 55 
SN Easndssencsee per 100 lbs. 4 60 
oe GALVANIZED 
SEO becsonsecuss per 100 lbs. $5 25 
No. 16-20. .scccsses per 100lbs. 5 40 
i 2 er per 100lbs. 5 55 
SOs evan ceseecet per 100lbs. 5 70 
OS ¢ ree per 1001 bs. 5 85 
Se ee per 100lbs. 6 00 
POOP) peessscevese per 100lbs. 6 40 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 

Le, ere per 1001bs.$5 50 
ee, Sere per 1001bs. 5 60 
MEI theses vesee per 1001bs. 5 70 
Pe ebb esn css ese® per 100lbs. 5 80 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per 100 Ibs. 

Wood's Smooth a errr $4 65 
ssi No. 22-24. 470 

- ° Pas 25-26 256000 475 

- - Tl ascsases 4 80 

soed = Oy eee eye 490 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, 
IRON 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 


ee ee $10 15 
SOLDER. 

XXX Guaranteed § & $..perlb. 29}c 

Commercial § & $....... sid 27ic 

No. 1 Plumbers... Ser hid 25kc 


SPELTER. 
In Slabs..... pebepeebsbaswene se 134c 
SHEET ZINC. 
POD sicocecctadocncante $18 75 


Less than Cask lots. .$19 25 to $19 75 


COPPER. 








Copper sheet, base....... .see-+ 41¢ 

















ae. AUGERS. 
panera PIG n seer cree seee1 990 DS | Boring Machine.......00.++0004. 70% | 
| National (White) brands (in less RES TR Sa ere ea 50 | 
‘than 100 tb. lots), per Ib........11¢ Corponter’s Nth... .sencccccccsns 70% 
(SMa coil 100 1bs. $9 00 | Follow 
ull coile........per H le 
Cat GOS. sccseey per 100lbs. 9 25 Bonney’s—list $30. <2 75 & 5% 
ALUMINUM ee SS a 
| Carload lots. 
pe 4 Pure Ingot...... per lb. $0 ro Post Hole. 
were rae en ee re es at Digwell, 8-inch....... r doz.12 50 
TIN. Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 
.., Sra per Ib. SO}c Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 
| Bartin......seee- coos 
| Ship. 
| HARDWARE. Ford's, with or without screw. 50% 
Snell's 40-5% 
ADZES. 
Carpenters’. AWLS. 
| SRR. cienvevvvesccccnscse nae iicenids 
’, oO. andled....... er doz. $0 45 
— rede - No. 1050 Handled... °?" 95 
White Biccccceves soccsveees 34 Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
WO Bin ccccecceseseesseses ) (ROR ae ee pe gr 3 60 
Railroad. Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 . 60 
POMMIID: 5.005 0000b5000s0000000000 
AMMUNITION. Her 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. ~<a rm 95 
F. L., Waterproof, 1-108........ el Gece co le. “ 
| MEME CSc cebenonaheseesecueite 45| Patent.....-.+0e000. ~ 90 
SS arr eee 75 
| Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder...... @| Shouldered.......... . 250 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, | Re ae A 65 
medium grades........... 5&5% 
Loaded wit Gabe Vien, | em 
| aa ws — Mekcssdveusevacxt 30% No. 1 handled. 7 Pet i vee 
nchester: o. IS, socket —. 1 25 | 
Smokeless Repeater Grade.. -seney | No. 7 Stanley.. wR eee 1 95 | 
Smokeless Leader Grade....... 506. | 
OE POWEEES . oc cicscéconnvess 7% 
U.M.C. AXES. 
Nitro Club..... ipaedebenee 15&5 "s Handled. 
7 ayant aan i veoeh 30% "Teper, 3 tb...... per doz. $6 00 
New Club....... cebenecdianacerae — Falls City... * 5 00 
CA baseaseeess ‘a ee 6 50 
Gun Wad 1000 Broad. 
un Wads—pei | 
Winchester 7-8 gauge......... $2 05 Plumbs, West, ang eigheaar aie ce 334% 
os fe + oem beeen 6 ; = “  Firemen’s (handled). | 
meni 28 gauge....... Bach secesecees 7 doz. on 00 
DuPont's Sporting, _ 5S gigs $10 25 Plumbe, Miners’ (handled) 
= os fee $8 
egs. : 
DuPont's Canisters, | ehh 46 | Single Bitted (handled). 
va * eter 26| Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 
= Smokeless — ok +4 oo Penne... 2.22 1 $- 50 
ou OE 
= et a : s Pockoes Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 
a ion 
va if t-kegs... 3 45 
i ae canisters 60 


L. we Orange, Extra Sporting 
a tae esickeeteesee 0 25 
L.& R. mane, Extra Sporting 
SO eee 5 40 
L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting ' 
eae uw eaien saute 85 


t- 
L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting 


AD) CRIMBCOES 2.055. -csee 45 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4-lb. canisters......... 26 


L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
=. CAMISLETE...... 2025. 
Hercu od Fag C.”* and “‘]'‘nfallible” 


SE eee: 
erste we. C.""and “Infallible’’ 
NES eres ee 

a tle non" Infallible’’ 
10 can rie 





oe TERT ote Pounds..... 20 25 
Here es" ag 1 es . Per 1,000. "99 So 3. 3s 450 500 
SONNE. «oo sak cadea os 
Hercules W. A. .30 (Cal. Rifle,” 
rea 1 25 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, BALANCES, SPRING. 
NSS .5bs'ss aap aies 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshoster Rife, PRBUES occ vonsvccrcpocccccocs 20% 
2 OT ees ot 1 25 
Efooonion “Bullse Ri *. oogtam 1 50 
ercules Bullseye Revolver, 
inna | TR 1 00 BARS, CROW, $4 00 
inch or Wedge Point, cwt.. 
Drop shot, sizes smaller than — dg oy 
> B wo bags, ay ey 70 
rop sho’ an er sizes, 
25-Ib. bags, — 2 95 BASKETS. 
Buck shot, 25- , per bag 2 95 | Clothes. 
Chilled shot, 25-Ib. bags, :* 3 25| Small Willow........ per doz. 10 00 
ANVILS. ES NOES St 11 00 
Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs......9%e per lb cae pewiensen 5 13 00 
Trenton, 81 te 150 Ibs......94c ser Ib 
ASBESTOS. Galvanized Iron. %bu. 1 bu. 14 bu 
Soard and Paper.........$300 Cwt Per doz........ $5 50 800 11 00 


0/4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 





Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel......... 9 00 
Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 
DE san cc's0s aeesec0e 00 
Double Bitted (without handles). 
Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 lb. 
ii cehneseene cae per doz. 12 50 
yee 31 50 


Perfect remier 12 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs, 
are the base prices. 
3} to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 


44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 








BEATERS. 
Carpet. Per doz. 
_ 13 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 0 90 
No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. 1 30 
eS eee 90 
Egg. Per doz. 
No. 4 Imp. See 0 75 
No. 10. i —-, 90 
No. 130 sg ** hotel.. 1 50 
oa 10 Heavy hotel tinned... 2 10 
No. +4 “ “ “ , : 4 
No. 18 “ “ “ 450 
BELLOWS. 
LET ETT OT EEE T EY. 65% 
Hand. 
CL ees - d 7 50 
[ORM sccaverensee —— 40 
Moulders’. 
Sn Shs bikie acees bi 12 60 
BELLS. 
Call. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary . 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Cow. 
PEM ONMID, «355 a vas Sek smal 60 
| eee erent 65&10% 
Door. Per doz. 
ped pueeion Automatic... $6 50 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 4 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, he 6 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 4 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 00 
| Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished....... 
| rane Based... Aono 
— een 30% 
ey rrr 40&33 
- |, See 331% 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 
Farm, Ibs... 40 50 75 100 
ee $1 90 240 355 475 
BEVELS, TEE 
—— s, rosewood handle, new 
Serer TT Te TUTTE ets 
Stanley’ Pere Neta 
BINDING, OILCLOTH 
oO | Bae TEE PROTECT ERLE Le 19 
 'MPPrrrrererrer ryt (i 
TRON, NE 6 avn 06s seaacioneees 75% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Extra Double Spur.........70&10% 
Ford’s Car and Machine... .40&10% 
oe rs es 50% 
SMES oc Gosia ans OS Sood eee A 
Russell Jenning’s.......... 30&10% 
Clark’s Ex ansiv “SRP tre. 65% 
Steer’s * Small list, $22 00. 25% 
is “ Large $26 00. .25% 
SOE ASUS aan xe os 54k estes 50% 
= s Ship Auger pattern 
Liteceescuaa pee veseson 50% 
CD so :055005 0000s eed wange ass 15% 
Countersink. 
ag 18 Wheeler's. . a “ . 
° 
American . ead. $4 1 10 
: if 
si Pa ere < 
Mahew’s Plat asec ag 90 
“6 Snail...... es 1 40 
Dowell. 
Russell Jennings..........- 30&10% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut.......... 40% 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 60 
TS ORES <4 65 
re) ” 80 
: ee ee ee * 15% 
OOD. oocescccccose i 2 
ountersink......... ’ 13 
Reamer. 
nning’s Square.. a 2 50 
pennies Square.. 4 2 00 
American Octagon... ‘% i 75 
Screw Driver. 
No.7 Common...... 55 
No. 1 Triumph....0. 1 25 


























